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Tose of my readers who recollect the story of Mrs. 
Washington Potts, may not be sorry to learn that in 
less than two years after the marriage of Bromley 
Cheston and Albina, Mrs. Marsden was united to a 
southern planter of great wealth and respectability, 
with whom she had become acquainted during a 
summer excursion to Newport. Mrs. Selbourne (that 
being her new name) was now, as her letters denoted, 
completely in her element, presiding over a large 
establishment, mistress of twelve house-servants, and 
almost continually engaged in doing the honours of a 
spacious mansion to a round of company, or in com- 
plying with similar invitations from the leading people 
of a populous neighbourhood, or in reciprocating 
visits with the most fashionable inhabitants of the 
nearest city. Her only regret was that Mrs. Wash- 
ington Potts could not “ be there to see.” But then, 
as a set-off, Mrs. Selbourne rejoiced in the happy 
reflection that a distance of several hundred miles 
placed a great gulf between herself and Aunt Quimby, 
from whose Vandal incursions she now felt a de- 
lightful sense of security. She was not, however, 
like most of her compatriots, a warm advocate for 
the universal diffusion of railroads—neither did she 
assent very cordially to the common remarks about 
this great invention annihilating both time and space, 
and bringing “ the north and the south and the east 
and the west” into the same neighbourhood. 
Bromley Cheston, having succeeded to a handsome 
inheritance by the demise of an opulent relative, in 
addition to his house in Philadelphia purchased as a 
summer residence that of his mother-in-law on the 
banks of the Delaware, greatly enlarging and impro- 
ving it, and adding to its little domain some meadow 
and woodland ; also a beautiful piece of ground which 
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he converted into a green lawn sloping down towards 
the river, and bounded on one side by a shady road 
that led to a convenient landing-place. 

The happiness of Albina and her husband (who in 
the regular course of promotion became Captain 
Cheston) was much increased by the society of Brom- 
ley’s sister Myrtilla, a beautiful sprightly and intelli- 
gent girl, whom they invited to live with them after 
the death of her maternal grandmother, an eastern 
lady, with whom she had resided since the loss of her 
parents, and who had left her a little fortune of thirty 
thousand dollars, 

Their winters were passed in Philadelphia, where 
Albina found herself quite at home in a circle far 
superior to that of Mrs. Washington Potts, who was 
one of the first to visit Mrs. Cheston on her marriage. 
This visit was of course received with civility, but 
returned by merely leaving a card at the door. No 
notice whatever was taken of Mrs, Potts’s second call > 
neither was she ever invited to the house, 

When Cheston was not at sea, little was wanting 
to complete the perfect felicity of the family. It is 
true they were not entirely exempt from the occa- 
sional annoyances and petty vexations inseparable 
from even the happiest state of human life—but these 
were only transient shadows, that on passing away 
generally served as topics of amusement, and caused 
them to wonder how trifles, diverting in the recol- 
lection, could have really so troubled them at the 
time of occurrence. Such, for instance, were the 
frequent visitations of Mrs. Quimby, who told them 
(after they had enlarged their villa, and bought a 
carriage and a tilbury,) “ Really, good people, now 
that things are all so genteel, and pleasant, and full- 
handed, I thiffk I shall be apt to favour you with my 
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company the greatest part of every summer. There’s 
no danger of Billy Fairfowl and Mary being jealous. 
They always let me go and come just as I please ; 
and if I was to stay away ten years I do not believe 
they’d be the least affronted.” 

As the old lady had intimated, her visits instead 
of being “few and far between” were many and 
close together, It is said you may get used to any 
thing, and therefore the Chestons did not sell off their 
property and fly the country on account of Aunt 
Quimby. Luckily she never brought with her any 
of the Fairfow! family, her son-in-law having suffi- 
cient tact to avoid on principle all visiting intercourse 
with people who were beyond his sphere: for though 
certam of being kindly treated by the Chestons them- 
selves, he apprehended that he and his would proba- 
bly be looked down upon by persons whom they 
might chance to meet there. Mrs. Quimby, for her 
part, was totally obtuse to all sense of these distinc- 
tions. 

One Monday evening, on his return from town, 
Captain Cheston brought his wife and sister invita- 
tions to a projected pic-nic party, among the managers 
of which were two of his intimate friends. The 
company was to consist chiefly of ladies and gentle- 
men from the city. Their desigri was to assemble 
on the following Thursday at some pleasant retreat 
on the banks of the Delaware, and to recreate them- 
selves with an unceremonious féte champétre. “I 
invited them,” continued the captain, “to make use 
of my grounds for the purpose. We can find an 
excellent place for them in the woods by the river 
side. Delham and Lonsgrave will be here to-morrow 
to reconnoitre the capabilities of the place.” 

The ladies were delighted with the prospect of the 
pic-nic party; more especially on finding that most 
of the company were known to them. 

“It will be charming,” said Albina, “to have 
them near us, and to be able to supply them with 
many conveniences from our own house. You may 
be assured, dear Bromley, that I shall liberally do my 
part towards contributing to the pic-nickery. You 
know that our culinary preparations never go wrong 
now that I have more experience, good servants, and 
above all plenty to do with.” 

“ How fortunate,” said Myrtilla Cheston, “ that 
Mrs. Quimby left us this morning. This last visit 
has been so long that I think she will scarcely favour 
us with another in less two or three weeks. I hope 
she will not hear that the pic-nic is to be on our 
place.” 

“ There is no danger”—replied Cheston—* Aunt 
Quimby cannot possibly know any of the persons 
concerned in it. And besides, I met her to-day in 
the street, and she told me that she was going to set 
out on Wednesday for Baltimore, to visit Billy Fair- 
fowl’s sister Mrs. Bagnell: ‘Also,’ said she, ¢ it will 
take me from this time to that to pack my things, as 
I never before went so far from home, and I dare 
say I shall stay in Baltimore all the rest of the fall— 
I don’t believe when the Bagnells once have me with 
them they'll let me come away much this side of 
winter.’ ” 

“I sincerely hope they will not”—exclaimed Al- 
bina—* I am so glad that Nancy Fairfowl has mar- 
ried a Baltimorean. I trust they will make their 
house so pleasant to Aunt Quimby that she will 
transfer her favour from us to them. You know she 
often tells us that Nancy and herself are as like as 


two peas both in looks and ways; and from her ac- 
count Johnny Bagnell must be a third pea, exactly 
resembling both of them.” 

“And yet”—observed Cheston—* people whose 
minds are of the same calibre do not always assi- 
milate as well as might be supposed. When too 
nearly alike, and too close to each other, they fre- 
quently rub together so as to grate exceedingly.” 

We will pass over the intervening days by saying 
that the preparations for the pic-nic party were duly 
and successfully made : the arrangement of the ground 
being undertaken by Captain Cheston and Lieute- 
nants Delham and Lonsgrave, and completed with 
the taste, neatness, and judicious arrangement, which 
always distinguishes such things when done by offi- 
cers, whether of army or navy. 

The appointed Thursday arrived. It was a lovely 
day, early in September : the air being of that delight- 
ful and exhilarating temperature that converts the 
mere sense of existence into pleasure. The heats of 
summer were over, and the sky had assumed its 
mildest tint of blue. All was calm and cool and 
lovely, and the country seemed sleeping in luxuriant 
repose. The grass, refreshed by the August rains, 
looked green as that of the “ emerald isle :” and the 
forest trees had not yet began to wear the brilliant 
colours of autumn, excepting here and there a maple 
whose foliage was already crimsoned. The orchards 
were loaded with fruit, glowing in ripeness: and the 
buckwheat fields, white with blossoms, perfumed the 
air with their honied fragrance. The rich flowers 
of the season were in full bloom. Birds of beautiful 
plumage still lingered in the woods, and were warb- 
ling their farewell notes previous to their return to a 
more southern latitude. The morning sunbeams 
danced and glittered on the blue waters of the broad 
and brimming Delaware, as the mirrored surface re- 
flected its green and fertile banks with their flowery 
meadows, embowering groves, and modestly elegant 
villas. 

The ground allotted to the party was an open 
space in the woodlands which ran along an elevated 
ridge looking directly down on the noble river that 
from its far-off source in the Catskill mountains, first 
dividing Pennsylvania from New York and then from 
New Jersey, carries its tributary stream the distance 
of three hundred miles, till it widens into the dim 
and lonely bay whose last waves are blended with 
the dark-rolling Atlantic. Old trees of irregular and 
fantastic forms, leaning far over the water, grew on 
the extreme edge of this bank : and from its steep and 
crumbling side protruded their wildly twisted roots, 
fringed with long fibres that had been washed bare 
by the tide which daily overflowed the broad strip of 
gray sand that margined the river. Part of an old 
fence that had been broken down and carried away 
by the incursions of a spring freshet, still remained, 
at intervals, along the verge of the bank; and his 
ladies had prevailed on Captain Cheston not to repair 
it, as in its ruinous state it looked far more picturesque 
than if new and in good order, In clearing this part 
of the forest many of the largest and finest trees had 
been left standing, and beneath thair shade seats were 
now dispersed for the company. In another part of 
the opening, a long table had been set under a sort 
of marquée, constructed of colours brought from the 
Navy Yard, and gracefully suspended to the wide- 
spreading branches of some noble oaks: the stars and 
stripes of the most brilliant flag in the world blending 
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in picturesque elegance with the green and clustering 
foliage. Ata little distance under a group of trees 
whose original forms were hidden beneath impervious 
masses of the forest grape-vine, was placed a side- 
table for the reception of the provisions as they 
were unpacked from the baskets; and a clear shady 
brook which wandered near, rippling over a bed of 
pebbles on its way down to the river, afforded an 
unlimited supply of “ water clear as diamond spark,” 
and made an excellent refrigerator for the wine 
bottles, 

Most of the company were to go up in the early 
boat: purposing to return in the evening by the 
railroad. Others, who preferred making their own 
time, were to come in carriages. As soon as the 
bell of the steamboat gave notice of her approach, 
Captain Cheston, with his wife and sister, accompa- 
nied by Lieutenants Delham and Lonsgrave, went 
down to the landing-place to receive the first division 
of the pic-nic party, which was chiefly of young 
people, all with smiling countenances, and looking as 
if they anticipated a very pleasant little féte. The 
Chestons were prepared to say with Seged of Ethio- 
pia, “ This day shall be a day of happiness—* but as 
the last of the gay procession stepped from the land- 
ing-board, Aunt Quimby brought up the rear. 

“Oh! Bromley”—said Mas, Cheston, in a low 
voice to her husband—« there is our most mal-a-pro- 
pos of aunts—I thought she was a hundred miles off. 
This is really too bad—what shall we do with her— 
on this day too, of all days—” 

“We can do ngthing but endeavour as usual to 
make the best of her”—replied the captain”—but 
where did she pick up that common-looking man 
whom she seems to be hauling along with her?” 

Mrs, Quimby now came up, and after the first 
greeting, Albina and Myrtilla endeavoured to with- 
draw from her the attention of the rest of the com- 
pany, whom they conducted for the present to the 
house ; but she seized upon the captain, te whom she 
introduced her companion by the appellation of Mr. 
Smith. The stranger looked embarrassed, and seem- 
ed as if he could scarcely presume to take the offered 
hand of Captain Cheston, and muttered something 
about trespassing on hospitality, but Aunt Quimby 
interrupted him with—“«Oh! nonsense now Mr. 
Smith—where’s the use of being so shame-faced, and 
making apologies for what can’t be helped. I dare 
say my nephew and niece wonder quite as much at 
seeing me here, supposing that I’m safe and sound at 
Nancy Bagnell’s in Baltimore. But are you sure my 
baggage is all on the barrow—just step back, and see 
if the big blue band-box is safe, and the little yellow 
one; I should not wonder if the porter tosses them 
off or crushes in the lids. All men seem to have a 
spite at band-boxes.” 

Mr. Smith meekly obeyed : and Aunt Quimby tak- 
ing the arm of Cheston, walked with him towards 
the house, 

“ Tell me who this gentleman is”—said Captain 
Cheston. “ He cannot belong to any of the Smiths 
of * Market, Arch, Race and Vine, Chestnut, Walnut, 
Spruce and Pine.’” 

« No”—replied Mrs. Quimby—+* nor to the Smiths 
of the cross-streets neither—nor to those up in the 
Northern Liberties, nor them down in Southwark. 
If you mean that he is not a Philadelphia man, 
you've hit the nail on the head—but that’s no reason 
there shouldn’t be Smiths enough all over the world. 


However, the short and the long of it is this—I was 
to have started fer Baltimore yesterday morning, 
bright and early, with Mr. and Mrs. Neverwait—but 
the shoemaker had not sent home my over-shoes, and 
the dver had not finished my gray Canton crape 
shaw] that he was doing a cinnamon brown, and the 
milliner disappointed me in new-lining my bonnet : so 
I could not possibly go, you know, and the Never- 
waits went without me—Well—the things were 
brought home last night, which was like coming a 
a day after the fair. But as I was all packed up, I 
was bent upon going some-how or other, this morn- 
ing. So I made Billy Fairfowl take me down to the 
wharf, bag and baggage, to see if he could find any 
body he knew to take charge of me to Baltimore. 
And there, as good luck would have it, we met with 
Mr. Smith, who has been several times in Billy’s 
store, and bought domestics of him, and got ac- 
quainted with him; so that Billy finding this poor 
Mr. Smith was a stranger, and a man that took no 
airs, and that did not set up for great things, got very 
sociable with him, and even invited him to tea. Now, 
when we met him on the wharf, Mr. Smith was quite 
a wind-fall for us, and he agreed to escort me to Bal- 
timore, as of course he must when he was asked, So 
then Billy being in a hurry to go to market for break- 
fast, (before all the pick of the butter was gone,) just 
bade me good bye, and left me on the wharf, seeing 
what good hands I was in. Now poor Mr. Smith 
being a stranger, and, of course, not so well used to 
steamboats as our own people, took me into the 
wrong one; for the New-York and Baltimore boats 
were laying side by side, and seemed both mixed 
together, so that it was hard telling which was which, 
the crowd hiding every thing from us. And after 
we got on board, I was so busy talking and he a 
listening, and looking at the people, that we never 
found out our mistake till we were half-way up the 
river, instead of being half-way down it. And then 
I heard the ladies all round talking of a nic or a pic, 
(or both I believe they called it,) that they said was 
to be held on Captain Cheston’s grounds. So then 
I pricked up my ears, and found that it was even so; 
and I told them that Captain Cheston was a near 
relation of mine, for his wife was cwn daughter to 
Mrs, Marsden that was, whose first husband was my 
sister Nelly’s own son; and all about your marrying 
Albina, and what a handsome place you have, and 
how Mr. Smith and I had got into the wrong boat, 
and were getting carried off, being taken up the river 
instead of down.” 

«“ And what did the company say to all this?” 
inquired Cheston. 

“ Why I don’t exactly remember, but they must 
have said something; for I know those that were 
nearest stopped their own talk when I began. And 
after awhile, I went across to the other side of the 
boat, where Mr. Smith was leaning over the railing 
and looking at the foam flying from the wheels (as if 
it was something new) and I pulled his sleeve and 
told him we were quite in luck to-day, for we should 
be at a party without intending it. And he made a 
sort of humming and hawing about intruding himself 
(as he called it) without an invitation. But I told 
him to leave all that to me—I’d engage to pass him 
through. And he talked something of betaking him- 
self to the nearest hvtel after we landed, and waiting 
for the next boat down the river. However, I would 
not listen to that; and I made him understand that 
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any how there could be no Baltimore to-day, as it 
was quite too late to get there now by any contrivance 
at all; and that we could go down with the other 
company this evening by the railroad, and take a 
fresh start to-morrow morning. Still he seemed to 
hold back, and I told him that as to our going to the 
party all things had turned up as if it was to be, and 
I should think it a sin to fling such good luck aside 
when it was just ready to drop into our mouths, and 
that he might never have another chance of being in 
such genteel company as long as he lived. This last 
hint seemed to do the business, for he gave a sort of 
a pleased smile, and made no more objection. And 
then I put him in mind that the people that owned the 
ground were my own niece and nephew, who were 
always crazy to see me and have me with them; and 
I could answer for it they’d be just as glad to see 
any of my acquaintance—and as to the eatables, I 
was sure his being there would not make a cent’s 
worth of difference, for I was certain there’d be 
plenty, and oceans of plenty, and I told him only to 
go and look at the baskets of victuals that were 
going up in the boat; besides all that, I knew the 
Chestons would provide well, for they were never 
backward with any thing.” 

She now stopped to take breath, and Cheston 
inquired if her son-in-law knew nothing more of Mr. 
Smith than from merely seeing him in his store. 

“Oh! yes—did not I tell you we had him to tea? 
You need not mention it to any body—but (if the 
truth must be told) Mr. Smith is an Englishman. 
The poor man can’t help that, yo. know: and I’m 
sure I should never have guessed it, for he neither 
looks English nor talks English. He is not a. bit 
like that impudent Mr. Montague, who took slices 
out of Albina’s big plum-cake hours before the com- 
pany came, at that great party she gave for Mrs. 
Washington Potts.” 

« Pshaw”—said Cheston. 

“ Yes—you may well pshaw at it. But after all, 
for my own part, I must say I enjoyed myself very 
much that evening. I had a great deal of pleasant 
talk. I was sorry afterwards that I did not stay 
down siairs to the last, to see if all the company 
took French leave like me. If they did, it must have 
been quite a pretty sight to see them go. By the 
bye (now I talk of French leave) did you hear that 
the Washington Pottses have broke all to pieces and 
gone off to France, to live upon the money that he 
made over to his wife to keep it from his creditors?” 

* But Mr. Smith”—resumed Cheston. 

“Why Bromley, what makes you so fidgety! 
Billy Fairfowl (though I say it that should’nt say it) 
is not the man to ask people to tea unless he is sure 
they are pretty decent sort of folks. So he went 
first to the British Consul, and inquired about Mr. 
Smith, and described his look and dress just as he 
would a runaway ’prentice. And the Consul knew 
exactly who he meant, and told him he would answer 
for Mr. Smith’s being a man of good character, and 
perfectly honest and respectable. And that you 
know is quite as much as need be said of any body. 
So then we had him to tea, quite in a plain way; 
but he seemed very easily satisfied, and though there 
were huckleberries and cucumbers and dough-nuts, he 
did not eat a thing but bread and butter, and not much 
of that, and took no sugar in his tea, and only drank 
two cups. And Billy talked to him the whole even- 
ing about our factories, and our coal and iron: and 


he listened quite attentively, and seemed to under- 
stand very well, though he did not say much; 
and he kept awake all the time, which was very 
clever of him, and more than Billy is used to. He 
seems like a good-hearted man, for he saved little 
Jane from pulling the tea-waiter down upon her head 
as she was coming out from under the table; and he 
ran and picked up Johnny when he fell over the 
rockers of the big chair, and wiped the blood off his 
nose with his own clean handkerchief. I dare say 
he’s a good soul; but he is very humble-minded, and 
seems 30 afraid of saying wrong that he hardly 
says any thing. Here he comes, trudging along 
beside the porter; and I see he has got all the bag- 
gage safe, even the brown paper parcel and the calico 
bag. ‘That's his own trunk under all the rest.” 

Mr. Smith now came up, and inquired of Captain 
Cheston for the nearest inn, that he might remain 
there till a boat passed down for Philadelphia. “« Why 
Mr. Smith”— interrupted Aunt Quimby—* where’s 
the sense of being so backward. We ought to be 
thankful for our good luck in getting here on the very 
day of the pic-nic, even though we did come by mis- 
take, And now you are here, it’s all nonsense for 
you to run away and go and mope by yourself at a 
country tavern. I suppose you are afraid you're not 
welcome. But I'll aggwer for you as well as myself.” 

Civility to the stranger required that Captain Ches- 
ton should second Mrs. Quimby; and he did so in 
terms so polite that Mr. Smith was induced with 
much diffidence to remain. 

“ Poor man”—said Aunt Quimby, in a low voice 
to the Captain—* between ourselves it’s plain enough 
that he is not much used to being among great peo- 
ple, and he’s afraid of feeling like a fish out of water. 
He must have a very poor opinion of himself, for 
even at Billy Fairfowl’s he did not seem quite at 
home ; though we all tried to encourage him, and I 
told him myself as soon as we sat down to the tea- 
table, to make just as free as if he was in his own 
house.” 

Arrived at the mansion of the Chestons, Mrs. 
Quimby at first objected to changing her dress, 
which was a very rusty black silk, with a bonnet to 
match; declaring that she was sure nothing was 
expected of people who were on their travels, and that 
she saw no use in taking the trouble to unpack her 
baggage. She was, however, overruled by the repre- 
sentations of Aibina, who offered to both unpack and 
re-pack for her. Accordingly she equipped herself in 
what she called her second-best suit. The gown 
was a thick rustling silk of a very reddish brown, 
with a new inside kerchief of blue-tinted book mus- 
lin that had never been washed. Over her shoulders 
she pinned her canton-crape shawl, whose brown 
tinge was entirely at variance with the shade of her 
gown. On her head was a stiff hard cap trimmed 
with satin ribbon of a still different brown colour, 
the ends of the bows sticking out horizontally and 
scolloped into numerous points. She would not wear 
her best bonnet lest it should be injured; and fortu- 
nately her worst was so small that she found if she 
put it on it would crush her second-best cap. She 
carried in one hand a stiff-starched handkerchief of 
imitation-cambric, which she considered too good to 
unfold: and with the other she held over her head a 
faded green parasol. 

Thus equipped, the old lady set out with Captain 
and Mrs. Cheston for the scene of the pic-nic; the 
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rest of the party being a little in advance of them. 
They saw Mr. Smith strolling about the lawn, and 
Mrs. Quimby called to him to come and give his arm 
to her niece, saying, “ There Albina, take him under 
your wing, and try to make him sociable, while I 
walk on with your husband. Bromley how well 
you look in your navy-regimentals. I declare I’m 
more and more in luck. It is not every body that 
can have an officer always ready and willing to squire 
them.”—And the old lady, (like many young ladies) 
unconsciously put on a different face and a different 
walk while escorted by a gentleman in uniform. 

«“ Bromley”—continued Aunt Quimby—* I heard 
some of the pic-nic ladies in the boat saying that 
those which are to ride up are to bring a lion with 
them. ‘This made me open my eyes, and put me ail 
in quiver; so I could not help speaking out, and say- 
ing—lI should make a real right down objection to 
his being let loose among the company, even if he 
was ever so tame. Then they laughed, and one of 
them said that a lion meant a great man; and asked 
me if I had never heard ihe term before. I answered 
that may be I had, but it must have slipped my memory ; 
and that I thought it a great shame to speak of Chris- 
tian people as if they were wild beasts.” 

“ And who is this great man”— inquired Cheston. 

“Oh! he’s a foreigner from beyond sea, and he is 
coming with some of the ladies in their own carriage— 
Baron Somebody” — 

“ Baron Von Klingenberg”—said Cheston—* I 
have heard of him.” 

« That’s the very name. It seems he is just come 
from Germany, and has taken rooms at one of the 
tip-top hotels, where he has a table all to himself. I 
wonder how any man can bear to eat his victuals sit- 
ting up all alone, with not a soul to speak a word 
with. I think I should die if I had no body to talk 
to. Well—they said that this Baron is a person of 
very high tone, which I suppose means that he has 
a very loud voice—and from what I could gather, it’s 
fashionable for the young ladies to fall in love with 
him, and they think it an honour to get a bow from 
him in Chesnut street, and they take him all about 
with them. And they say he has in his own coun- 
try a castle that stands on banks of rind, which 
seems a strange foundation. Dear me-—now we've 
got to the pic-nic place—how gay and pretty every 
thing looks, and what heaps of victuals there must 
be in all those baskets, and oceans of drinkables in 
all those bottles and demijohns. Mercy on me—I 
pity the dish-washers—when will they get through 
all the dirty plates! And I declare! how beautiful 
the flags lock! fixed up over the table just like bed- 
curtains—I am glad you have plenty of chairs here, 
besides the benches.—And only see!—if here an’t 
cakes and lemonade coming round.” 

The old lady took her seat under one of the large 
trees, and entered unhesitatingly into whatever con- 
versation was within her hearing; frequently calling 
away the Chestons to ask them questions or address 
to them remarks. The company generally divided 
into groups; some sat, some walked, some talked ; 
and some, retreating further into the woods, amused 
themselves and each other with singing, or playing 
forfeits. ‘There was, as is usual in Philadelphia as- 


semblages, a very large propertion of handsome 
young ladies; and all were dressed in that consistent, 
tasteful, and decorous manner which distinguishes the 
fair damsels of the city of Penn. 
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In a short time Mrs. Quimby missed her protegée, 
and looking round for him she exclaimed—* Oh! if 
there is not Mr. Smith a sitting on a rail, just back of 
me all the time. Do come down off the fence Mr. 
Smith. You'll find a much pleasanter seat on this 
low stump behind me, than to stay perched up there. 
Myrtilla Cheston, my dear, come here—I want to 
speak to you.” 

Miss Cheston had the amiability to approach 
promptly and cheerfully : though called away from an 
animated conversation with two officers of the navy, 
two of the army, and three young lawyers, who had 
all formed a semicircle round four of the most attrac- 
tive belles: herself being the cynocure. 

«“ Myrtilla”—said Aunt Quimby, in rather a low 
voice—“do take some account of this poor forlorn 
man that’s sitting behind me. He’s so very back- 
ward, and thinks himself such a mere nobody, that I 
dare say he feels bad enough at being here without 
an invitation, and all among strangers too—though 
I’ve told him over and over thet he need not have 
the least fear of being welcome. There now—there’s 
a good girl—go and spirit him up a little. You 
know you are at home here on your brother’s own 
ground,” 

« ] scarcely know how to talk to an Englishman”— 
replied Myrtilla, in a very low voice. 

“ Why, can’t you ask him, if he ever in his life saw 
so wide a river, and if he ever in his life saw such big 
trees, and if he don’t think our sun a great deal 
brighter than his, and if he ever smelt buckwheat be- 
fore ?” 

Mpyrtilla turned towards Mr, Smith (and perceiving 
from his ill-suppressed smile that he had heard Mrs, 
Quimby’s instructions) like Olivia in the play, she 
humoured the jest by literally following them, making 
acurtsey to the gentleman, and saying—* Mr. Smith, 
did you ever in your life see so wide a river—did 
you ever in your life see such big trees; don’t you 
think our sun a great deal brighter than yours—and 
did you ever smell buckwheat before ?” 

“TI have not had that happiness”—replied Mr. 
Smith with a simpering laugh, as he rose from the 
old stump and, forgeiting that it was not a chair, 
tried to hand it to Myrtilla. She bowed in acknow- 
ledgment, placed herself on the seat—and for awhile 
endeavoured to entertain Mr. Smith, as he stood 
leaning (not picturesquely) against a portion of the 
broken fence. 

In the meantime Mrs. Quimby continued to call 
on the attention of those around her. To some the 
old lady was a source of amusement, to others of dis- 
gust and annoyance, By this time they all under- 
stood who she was, and how she happened to be there. 
Fixing her eyes on a very dignified and fashionable 
looking young lady, whom she had heard addressed 
as Miss Lybrand, and who with several others were 
sitting nearly opposite, “ Pray Miss,’—said Aunt 
Quimby—* was your grandfather’s name Moses ?” 

« It was,” replied the young lady. 

«Oh! then you must be a grand-daughter of old 
Moses Lybrand, who kept a livery stable up in Race 
street; and his son Aaron always used to drive the 
best carriage, after the old man was past doing it 
himself. Is your father’s name Aaron ?” 

«No madam”—said Miss Lybrand—looking very 
red—* My father’s name is Richard.” 

« Richard—he must have been one of the second 
wife’s children. Oh! I remember seeing him about 
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when he was a little boy. He had a curly head, and 
on week days generally wore a grey jacket and cor- 
duroy trowsers; but he had a nice bottle-green suit 
for Sunday. Yes, yes—they went to our church, 
and sat up in the gallery. And he was your father, 
was he? Then Aaron must have been your own uncle. 
He was a very careful driver for a young man. He 
learnt of his father. I remember just after we were 
first married, Mr. Quimby hiring Moses Lybrand’s 
best carriage to take me and my bridesmaids and 
groomsmen on a trip to Germantown. It was a 
yellow coachee with red curtains, and held us all very 
well with close packing. In those days people like 
us took their wedding rides to Germantewn and 
Frankford and Derby, and ordered a dinner at a 
tavern with custards and whips, and came home in 
the evening. And the high-flyers when they got 
married, went as far as Chester or Dunks’s Ferry. 
They did not then start off from the church door and 
scour the roads all the way to Niagara just because 
they were brides and grooms; as if that was any 
reason for flying their homes directly. But pray 
what has become of your uncle Aaron?” 

“I do not know”—-said the young lady, looking 
much displeased—* I never heard of him.” 

« But did not you tell me your grandfather’s name 
was Moses.” 

«“ There may have been other Moses Lybrands.” 

« Was not he a short pockmarked man, that walk- 
ed a little lame, with something of a cast in his right 
eye: or, I won’t he positive, may be it was in the 
left.” 

«I am very sure papa’s father was no such looking 
person”—replied Miss Lybrand—* but I never saw 
him—he died before I was born—” 

« Poor old man”—resnmed Mrs. Quimby—* if I 
remember right, he became childish many years before 
his death.” 

Miss Lybrand then rose hastily, and proposed to 
her immediate companions a walk further into the 
woods; and Myrtilla, leaving the vicinity of Mr. 
Smith, came forward and joined them: her friends 
making a private signal to her not to invite the afore- 
said gentleman to accompany them. 

Aunt Quimby saw them depart, and looking round 
said—“ Why Mr. Smith—have the girls given you 
the slip, But to be sure, they meant you to follow 
them.” 

Mr. Smith signified that he had not courage to do 
so without an invitation, and that he feared he had 
already been tiring Miss Cheston. 

“ Pho, pho”—said Mrs. Quimby—* you are quite 
too humble. Pluck up a little spirit and run after 
the girls.” 

«“ I believe’—replied he—* I cannot take such a 
liberty.” 

“Then I'll call Captain Cheston to introduce you 
to some more gentlemen. Here—Bromley—” 

«“ No—no”—said Mr. Smith—stopping her appre- 
hensively—* I would rather not intrude any further 
upon his kindness.” 

“ | declare you are the shame-facedest man I ever 
saw in my life. Well then you can walk about, and 
look at the trees and bushes. There’s a fine large 
buttonwood, and there’s a sassafras; or you can go 
to the edge of the bank and look at the river and 
watch how the tide goes down and leaves the splatter- 
docks standing in the mud. See how thick they are 
at low water—I wonder if you couldn’t count them. 


And may be you'll see a wood-shallop pass along, or 
may be a coal-barge. And who knows but a sturgeon 
may jump out of the water, and turn head over heels 
and back again— it’s quite a handsome sight.” 

Good Mr. Smith did as he was bidden, and walked 
about and looked at things, and probably counted the 
splatter-docks, and perhaps saw a fish jump. 

“Tt’s all bashfulnaess—nothing in the world but 
bashfulness”—pursued Mrs. Quimby—* that’s the 
only reason Mr. Smith don’t talk.” 

“ For my part”—said a very elegant looking girl— 
“TI am perfectly willing to impute the taciturnity of 
Mr. Smith and that of all other silent people to mo- 
desty. But yet I must say, that as far as I have had 
opportunities of observing, most men above the age 
of twenty have sufficient courage to talk, if they 
know what to say. When the head is well furnished 
with ideas, the tongue cannot habitually refrain from 
giving them utterance.” 

“That’s a very good observaticn”—said Mrs. 
Quimby—*“ and suits me exactly. But as to Mr. 
Smith, I do believe it’s all bashfuiness with him. 
Between ourselves (though the British consul war- 
rants him respectable) I doubt whe-her he was ever 
in such genteel society before ; and may be he thinks 
it his duty to listen and not to talk, poor man. But 
then he ought to know that in our country he need 
not be afraid of nobody: and that here all people are 
equal, and one is as good as another.” 

« Not exactly”—said the young lady—“ we have 
in America, as in Europe, numerous gradations of 
mind, manners, and character. Politically we are 
equal, as far as regards the rights of citizens and the 
protection of the laws; and also we have no privileged 
orders. But individually it is difficult for the reiined 
and the vulgar, the learned and the ignorant, the virtu- 
ous and the vicious to associate familiarly and indis- 
criminately, even in a republic.” 

The old lady looked mystified for a few moments, 
and then proceeded—*“As you say, people’s different. 
We can’t be hail fellow well met with Tom, Dick, 
and Harry—but for my part I think myself as good 
as any body.” 

No one contradicted this opinion, and just then a 
gentleman came up and said to the young lady— 
« Miss Atwood allow me to present you with a sprig 
of the last wild roses of the season. I found a few 
still lingering on a bush in a shady lane just above.” 


“«*T bid their blossoms in my bonnet wave,” 


said Miss Atwood— inserting them amid one of the 
riband bows. 

« Atwood—Atwood”—said Aunt Quimby—“« I 
know the name very well. Is not your father Charles 
Atwood who used to keep a large wholesale store in 
Front street.” 

“I have the happiness of being that gentleman’s 
daughter”—replied the young lady. 

“ And you live up Chestnut now, don’t you— 
among the fashionables—” 

«“ My father’s house is up Chestnut street.” 

“ Your mother was a Ross, wasn’t she—” 

“ Her maiden name was Ross.” 

«I thought so”—proceeded Mrs. Quimby—* I 
remember your father very well. He was the son 
of Tommy Attwood who kept an ironmonger’s shop 
down Second street by the New Market. Your 
grandfather was a very obliging man, rather fat. I 
have often been in his store when we lived down 
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that way. I remember once of buying a waffle-iron 
of him, and when I tried it and found it did not make 
a pretty pattern on the waffles, I took it back to him 
to change it: but having no other pattern, he returned 
me the money as soon as I asked him. And another 
time, he had the kitchen tongs mended for me with- 
out charging a cent, when I put him in mind that I 
had bought them there; which was certainly very 
genteel of him. And no wonder he made a fortune; 
as all people do that are obliging to their customers, 
and properly thankful to them. Your grandfather 
had a brother, Jemmy Atwood, who kept a china 
shop up Third street. He was your great uncle, and 
he married Sally Dickison, whose father old Adam 
Dickison was in the shoe-making line, and died rich. 
I have heard Mr. Quimby tell all about them. He 
knew all the family quite well, and he once had a 
sort of notion of Sally Dickison himself, before he 
got acquainted with me. Old Adam Dickison was 
a very good man, but he and his wife were rather 
too fond of family names. He called one of this 
daughters Sarah after his mother, and another Sarah 
after his wife ; for he said * there couldn’t be too many 
Sally Dickisons.’ But they found afterwards they 
could not get along without tacking Ann to one of 
the Sarahs, and Jane to the other. ‘Then they had a 
little girl whom they called*Debby, after some aunt 
Deborah. But little Debby died, and next they had 
a boy; yet rather than the name should be lost, they 
christened him Debbius. I wish I could rembember 
whether Debbius was called after the little Debby or 
the big one. Sometimes I think it was one and 
sometimes t’other—I dare say Miss Atwood, you can 
tell, as you belong to the family.” 

“TI am giad that I can set this question at rest”— 
replied Miss Atwood, smiling heroically—“I have 
heard the circumstance mentioned when my father 
has spoken of his great-uncle Jemmy the chinaman, 
and of the shoemaker’s family into which uncle Jemmy 
married, and in which were the two Sallys. Debbius 
was called equally after his sister and his aunt.” 

Then turning to the very handsome and distingué- 
looking young gentleman who had brought her the 
flowers, and who had seemed much amused at the 
foregoing dialogue, Miss Atwood took his hand, and 
said to Aunt Quimby—* Let me present to you a 
grandson of that very Debbius, Mr. Edward Sym- 
mington, my sort of cousin; and son of Mr, Sym- 
mington, the lawyer, who chanced to marry Debbius’s 
daughter.” 

Young Symmington laughed, and after telling Miss 
Atwood that she did every thing with a good grace, 
he proposed that they should join some of their 
friends who were amusing themselves further up in 
the woods. Miss Atwood took his arm, and bowing 
to Mrs. Quimby, they departed. 

« That’s a very pleasant young lady”—said she— 
“ IT am glad I’ve got acquainted with her—she’s very 
much like her grandfather the ironmonger—her nose 
is the very image of old Benny’s.” 

Fearing that their turn might come next, all the 
young people now dispersed from Aunt Quimby’s 
vicinity, who accosting a housewifely lady that had 
volunteered to superintend the arrangements of the 
table, proposed going with her to see the baskets 
unpacked, 

The remainder of the morning passed pleasantly 
away; and about noon, Myrtilla Cheston and her 
companions, returning from their ramble, gave notice 


that the carriages from town were approaching. 
Shortly after, there appeared at the entrance of the 
wood, several vehicles filled with ladies and gentle- 
men, who had preferred this mode of conveyance to 
coming up in the early boat. Most of the company 
went to meet them, being curious to see exactly who 
alighted. 

When the last carriage drew up, there was a buzz 
all round—“ There is the Baron—there is the Baron 
Von Klingenberg—as usual, with Mrs. Blake Bentley 
and her daughters.” 

After the new arrivals had been conducted by the 
Chestons to the house, and adjusted their dresses, 
they were shown into what was considered the draw- 
ing-room part of the woods, and accommodated with 
seats. But it was very evident that Mrs. Blake 
Bentley’s party were desirous of keeping chiefly to 
themselves, talking very loudly to each other, and 
seemingly resolved to attract the attention of every 
one round. 

“ Bromley” said Mrs. Quimby—having called 
Captain Cheston to her—* is that a baron ?” 

“That is the Baron Von Klingenberg.” 

“ Well—between ourselves, he’s about as ugly a 
man as ever I laid my eyes on, At least he looks 
so at that distance. A clumsy fellow with high 
shoulders, and a round back, and his face all over 
hair; and as bandy as he can be, besides. And he’s 
not a bit young, neither. 

“ Barons never seem to me young”—said Miss 
Turretville, a young lady of the romantic school— 
“ but Counts always do,” 

“I declare even Mr. Smith is better looking— 
pursued Aunt Quimby, fixing her eyes on the baron. 
“don’t you think so, Miss?” 

“TI think nothing about him”—replied the fair 
Turretville—«“ Mr. Smith”—said Myrtilla—« perhaps 
is not actually ugly, and if properly drest might look 
tolerably—but he is too meek, and too weak—I 
wasted much time in trying to entertain him as I 
sat under the tree, but he only looked down and 
simpered, and scarcely ventured a word in reply. 
One thing is certain, I shall take no further account 
of him.” 

“ Now Mpyrtilla, it’s a shame to set your face 
against the poor man in this way. I dare say he is 
very good.” 

« That is always said of stupid people.” 

« No doubt it would brighten him wonderfully if 
you were to dance with him when the ball begins.” 

« Dance !”—said Myrtilla—*« dance with him. Do 
you suppose he knows either a step or a figure. No 
no, I shall take care never to exhibit myself as Mr. 
Smith’s partner—and I beg of you Aunt Quimby, 
on no account to hint such a thing to him.—Besides, 
I am already engaged three sets deep”—and she ran 
away on seeing that Mr, Smith was approaching. 

« Well, Mr. Smith”—said the old lady—* have 
you been looking at the shows of the place. And 
now, the greatest show of all has arrived—the Baron 
of Clinkanbeg—have you seen him ?” 

“I believe I have”—replied Mr. Smith. 

« You wander about like a lost sheep, Mr. Smith” — 
said Aunt Quimby, protectingly—*« and look as if you 
had not a word to throw at a dog—so sit down and 
talk to me. ‘There’s a dead log for you. And now 
you shan’t stir another step till dinner-time—Mr 
Smith seated himself on the dead log, and Mrs. 
Quimby proceeded—*« I wish, though, we could find 
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places a little nearer to the Baron and his ladies, and 
hear them talk. Till to-day I never heard a noble- 
man speak in my life—having had no chance.” But 
after all, I dare say, they have voices much like 
other people—did you ever happen to hear any oi 
them talk when you lived in England ?” 

«Once or twice, I believe”—said Mr. Smith. 

“Of course—(excuse me Mr. Smith)—but of 
course they didn’t speak to you.” 

“If I recollect rightly, they chanced to have occa- 
sion to do so.” 

“On business, I suppose—do noblemen go to 
shops themselves, and buy their own things? Mr. 
Smith just please to tell me what line you are in.” 

Mr. Smith looked very red, and cast down his 
eyes—“I am in the tin line’—said he—after a 
pause. 

“The tin line!—Well—never mind—though, to 
be sure, I did not expect you were a tinner—Per- 
haps you do a little also in the japan way ?” 

« —No”—replied Mr. Smith magnanimously—* I 
deal in nothing but tin—plain tin.” 

“ Well—if you think of opening a shop in Phila- 


delphia, I am pretty sure Billy Fairfowl will give you . 


his custom: and I'll try to get Mrs. Pattypan and 
Mrs. Kettleworth to buy all their tins of you.” 

Mr. Smith bowed his head in thankfulness. 

* One thing I’m sure of "—continued Aunt Quim- 
by—* you'll never be the least above your business. 
And I dare say after you get used to our American 
ways, and a little more acquainted with our people, 
you'll be able to take courage and hold up your head, 
and look about quite pert.” 

Poor Mr. Smith covered his face with his hands, 
and shook his head, as if repelling the possibility of 
his ever looking pert. 

The Baron Von Klingenberg and his party were 
all on chairs, and formed an impervious group—Mrs., 
Blake Bentley sat on one side of him; her eldest 
daughter on the other; the second and third Miss 
Bentleys direct'y in front; and the fourth, a young 
lady of eighteen, who affected infantine simplicity 
and passed for a child, seated herself innocently on 
the grass at the Baron’s feet. Mrs. Bentley was 
what some call a fine-looking woman—being rather 
on a large scale, with fierce black eyes, a somewhat 
acquiline nose, a set of very white teeth (from the 
last new dentist) very red cheeks, and a profusion of 
dark ringlets, Her dress, and that of her daughters 
was always of the most costly description; their 
whole costume being made and arranged in an ultra 
fashionable manner. Around the Bentley party was 
a circle of listeners, and admirers, and enviers—and 
behind that circle was another and another. Into 
the outworks ef the last Aunt Quimby pushed her 
way, leading or rather pulling the helpless Mr. Smith 
along with her, 

The Baron Von Klingenberg (to do him justice) 
spoke our language with great facility ; his foreign 
accent being so slight that many thought they could 
not perceive it at all. Looking over the heads of the 
ladies immediately around him, he levelled his opera- 
glass at all who were within his view; occasionally 
inquiring about them of Mrs. Blake Bentley, who 
also could not see without her glass. She told him 
the names of those whom she considered the most 
fashionable: adding, confidentially, a disparaging re- 
taark upon each. Of a large proportion of the com- 
pany, she affected, however, to know nothing, re- 


plying to the Baron’s questions with—* Oh!—I 
really cannot tell you. They are people whom one 
does not know—very respectable no doubt; but not 
the sort of persons one meets in society, You must 
be aware that on these occasions the company is 
always more or less mixed—for which reason I 
generally bring my own party along with me.” 

« This assemblage”—said the Baron—*“ somewhat 


-remines me of the annual fetes I give to my serfs in 


the park that surrounds my castle, at the cataract of 
the Rhine.” 

Miss Turretville had just come up, leaning on 
the arm of Myrtilla Cheston. “Let us try to get 
nearer to the Baron”—said she—*“he is talking 
about castles. Oh! I am so glad that I have been 
introduced to him—I met him the other evening at 
Mrs, De Mingle’s select party—and he took my fan 
out of my hand, and fanned himself with it. ‘There 
is certainly an elegant ease about European gentle- 
men that our Americans can never acquire.” 

* Where is the ease and elegance of Mr. Smith ?” 
thought Myrtilla as she looked over at that forlorn 
individual shrinking behind Aunt Quimby. 

« As I was saying”—pursued the Baron—lolling 
back in his chair and applying to his nose Mrs. Bent- 
ley’s magnificent essence-bottle—* when I give these 
fetes to my serfs I regale them with Westphalia hams 
from my own hunting-grounds, and with hock from 
my own vineyards.” 

“ Dear me!—ham and hock!”—ejaculated Mrs. 
Quimby. 

« Baron”—said Miss Turretville—*« I suppose you 
have visited the Hartz mountains ?” 

« My castle stands on one of them.” 

«“ Charming !—Then you have seen the Brocken?” 

“ It is directly in front of my ramparts.” 

«“ How delightful!—do you never imagine that on 
a stormy night you hear the witches riding through 
the air, to hold their revels on the Brocken ?—Are 
there still brigands in the Black Forest?” 

“ Troops of them—the Black Forest is just back 
of my own woods. The robbers were once so auda- 
cious as to attack my castle, and we had a bloody 
fight. But we at length succeeded in taking all that 
were left alive.” 

«“ What a pity!—Was their captain any thing like 
Charles de Moor?” 

« Just such a man.” 

“ Baron”—observed Myrtilla, a little mischievously, 
“the situation of your castle must be unique. In the 
midst of the Hartz mountains, at the falls of the 
Rhine, with the Brocken in front, and the Black 
Forest behind.” 

“ You doat on the place don’t you?” asked Miss 
Turretville—* did you live there always ?” 

«“ No—only in the hunting season. I am equally 
at home in all the capitals of the continent. I might, 
perhaps, be chiefly at my native place Vienna, only 
my friend the emperor is never happy but when I am 
with him; and his devotion to me is rather over- 
whelming. The truth is, one gets surfeited with 
courts and kings and princes: so I thought it would 
be quite refreshing to take a trip to America, having 
great curiosity to see what sort of a place it was. I 
recollect at the last court ball the emperor was teazing 
me to waltz with his cousin the Archduchess of 
Hesse Hoblingen, who he feared would be offended 
if I neglected her. But her serene highness dances 
as if she had a cannon ball chained to each foot, and 
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so I got off by flatly telling my friend the emperor 
that if women chose to go to balls in velvet and 
ermine and with coronets on their heads, they might 
get princes or some such people to dance with them: 
as for my part, it was rather excruciating to whirl 
about with persons in heavy royal robes.” 

“Is it possible’—exclaimed Miss Turretville— 
“did you venture to talk so to an emperor ?—Of 
course before next day you were loaded with chains 
and immured in a dungeon: from which I suppose 
you escaped by a subterranean passage.” 

“ Not at all—my old crony the emperor knows 
his man—so he only laughed and slapped me on the 
shoulder, and I teok his arm and we sauntered off 
together to the other end of the grand saloon. I 
think I was in my hussar uniform—lI recollect that 
evening I broke my quizzing glass, and had to bor- 
row the princess of Saxe Blinkenberg’s.” 

“ Was it very elegant—set round with diamonds?” 
asked Miss Matilda Bentley, putting up to her face a 
hand on which glittered a valuable brilliant. 

“ Quite likely it was—but I never look at dia- 
monds-—one gets so tired of them. I have not worn 
any of mine these seven years—I often joke with 
my friend Prince Esterhazy about his diamond coat, 
that he will persist in wearing on great occasions. 
Its glitter really incommodes my eyes when he hap- 
pens to be near me, as he generally is. Whenever 
he moves you may track him by the gems that drop 
from it, and you may hear him far off by their con- 
tinual tinkling as they fall.” 

“Only listen to that, Mr. Smith’—said Aunt 
Quimby aside to her protegee—“I do not believe 
there is such a man in the world as that Hester 
Hazy with his diamond coat, that he’s telling all this 
rigmarole about. It sounds like one of Mother 
Goose’s tales,” 

“T rather think there is such a man”—said Mr, 
Smith. : 

* Nonsense, Mr. Smith-—why you’re a greater 
goose than I supposed.” 

Mr. Smith assented by a meek bow. 

Dinner was now announced. The gentlemen 
conducted the ladies, and Aunt Quimby led Mr. 
Smith; but she could not prevail on him to take a 
seat beside her, near the head of the table, and di- 
rectly opposite to the Baron and his party. He hum- 
bly insisted on finding a place for himself very low 
down, and seemed glad to get into the neighbourhood 
of Captain Cheston, who presided at the foot. 

The Blake Bentley party all levelled their glasses 
at Aunt Quimby; but the old lady stood fire amaz- 
ingly well, being busily engaged in preparing her silk 
gown against the chance of injury from any possible 
accident, tucking a napkin into her belt, pinning a 
pocket handkerchief across the body of her dress, 
turning up her cuffs, and tying back the strings of her 
cap to save the ribbon from grease-spots. 

The dinner was profuse, excellent, and handsomely 
arranged : and for a while most of the company were 
too earnestly occupied in satisfying their appetites to 
engage much in conversation. Aunt Quimby sent a 
waiter to Captain Cheston to desire him to take care 
of poor Mr. Smitlig which message the waiter thought 
it unnecessary to d®liver. 

Mrs. Blake Bentley and her daughter Matilda sat 
one on each side of the Baron, and showed rather 
more assiduity in helping him than is customary from 
ladies to gentlemen. Also their solicitude in antici- 


pating his wants was a work of supererogation, for 
the Baron could evidently take excellent care of him- 
self, and was unremitting in his applications to every 
one round him for every thing within their reach, 
and loud and incessant in his calls to the waiters for 
clean plates and clean glasses. 

When the dessert was set on, and the flow of soul 
was succeeding to the feast which, whether of reason 
or not, had been duly honoured, Mrs. Quimby found 
leisure to look round, and resume her colloquy. 

«“ I believe, madam, your name is Bentley”’—said 
she to the lofty looking personage directly opposite. 

“TIT am Mrs. Blake Bentley”—was the reply—with 
an imperious stare that was intended to frown down 
all further attempts at conversation. But Aunt 
Quimby did not comprehend repulsion, and had never 
been silenced in her life—so she proceeded— 

«“ I remember your husband very well. He was a 
son of old Benny Bentley up Second street, that used 
to keep the sign of the Adam and Eve, but afterwards 
changed it to the Liberty Tree. His wife was a 
Blake—that was the way your husband came by his 
name. Her father was an upholsterer, and she 
worked at the trade before she was married. She 
made two bolsters and three pillows for me at differ- 
ent times; though I’m not quite sure it was not two 
pillows and three bolsters. He had a brother, Billy 
Blake, that was a painter: so he must have been your 
husband’s uncle.” 

« Excuse me”—said Mrs. Blake Bentley—*« I don’t 
understand what you are talking about. But I’m 
very sure there were never any artist people in the 
family.” 

“Oh! Billy Blake was a painter and glazier 
both”—resumed Mrs. Quimby—«“ I remember him 
as well as if he was my own brother. We always 
sent for him to mend our broken windows. I can 
see him now—coming with his glass-box and his 
putty. Poor fellow—he was employed to put a new 
coat of paint on Christ Church steeple, which we 
thought would be a good job for him: but the scaffold 
gave way and he fell down and broke his leg. We 
lived right opposite, and saw him tumble. It’s a 
mercy he wasn’t killed right out. He was carried 
home on a hand-barrow. I remember the afternoon 
as well as if it were yesterday. We had a pot-pie 
for dinner that day; and I happened to have on a 
new calico gown, a green ground with a yellow sprig 
in it. I have some of the pieces now in patch-work.” 

Mrs, Blake Bentley gave Mrs. Quimby a look of 
unqualified disdain, and then turning to the baron, 
whispered him to say something that might stop the 
mouth of that abominable old woman. And by way 
of beginning she observed aloud—* Baron, what very 
fine plumbs these are—” 

«“ Yes”—said the baron—helping himself to them 
profusely-—“ and apropos to plumbs—one day when 
I happened to be dining with the king of Prussia, 
there were some very fine peaches at table (we were 
sitting, you know, trifling over the dessert) and the 
king said to me—“ Klingenberg, my dear fellow, let's 
try which of us can first break that large looking- 
glass by shooting a peach-stone at it—” 

“ Dear me! what a king!”— interrupted Mrs. 
Quimby—* and now I look at you again, sir (there, 
just now, with your head turned to the light) there’s 
something in your face that puts me in mind of Jacob 
Stimbel, our Dutch young man that used to live with 
us and help to do the work, Mr. Quimby bought 
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him at the wharf out of a redemptioner ship. He 
was to serve us three years: but before his time was 
up he ran away (as they often do) and went to Lan- 
caster, and set up his old trade of a carpenter, and 
married a bricklayer’s daughter, and got rich, and 
built houses, and had three or four sons—I think I 
heard that one of them turned out a pretty bad fellow. 
I can see Jake Stimbel now, carrying the market- 
basket after me, or scrubbing the pavement. When- 
ever I look at you I think of him—may be he was 
some relation of yours, as you both came from Ger- 
many.” 

« A relation of mine, madam !”—said the Baron. 

“ There now—there’s Jake Stimbel to the life. 
He had just that way of stretching up his eyes and 
drawing down his mouth when he did not know what 
to say—which was usually the case after he staid on 
errands,” 

The baron contracted his brows, and bit in his lips. 

“Fix your face as you will”—continued Mrs. 
Quimby—you are as like him as you can look. I am 
sure I ought to remember Jacob Stimbel, for I had 
all the trouble of teaching him to do his work, be- 
sides learning him to talk American; and as soon as 
he had learnt, he cleared himself off, as I told you, 
aiid run away from us.” 

The baron now turned to Matilda Bentley, and en- 
deayoured to engage her attention by an earnest con- 
versation in an under tone; and Mrs, Bentley looked 
daggers at Aunt Quimby, who said in a low voice to 
a lady that sat next to her—“ What a pity Mrs. 
Bentley has such a violent way with her eyes. She'd 
be a handsome woman if it was not for that.” 

Then resuming her former tone, the impenetrable 
old lady continued—“Some of these Dutch people 
that came over German redemptioners, and were sold 
out of ships have made great fortunes” —and then turn- 
ing toa lady who sat on the other side, she proceeded 
to enumerate various wealthy and respectable German 
families whose grandfatiers and grandmothers had 
been sold out of ships. Bromley Cheston perceiving 
that several of the company were wincing under this 
infliction, proposed a song from one of the young offi- 
cers whom he knew to be an accomplished vocalist. 
This song was succeeded by several others, and during 
the singing the Blake Bentley party graduaily slipped 
away from the table. 

After dinner the company withdrew and dispersed 
themselves among the trees, while the servants, &c. 
were dining. Mrs. Cheston vainly did her utmost 
to prevail on Aunt Quimby to go to the house and 
take a siesta,’ “ What for?”—said Mrs. Quimby— 
“why should I go to sleep when I ai’nt a bit sleepy. 
I never was wider awake in my life. No, no— 
these parties don’t come every day; and I'll make 
the most of this nowy I have had the good luck to be 
at it. But—bless me! now I think of it—I have 
not laid eyes on Mr. Smith these two hours—I hope 
he is not lost. When did he leave the table? Who 
saw him go? He’s not used to being in the woods, 
poor man!” 

The sound of the tambourine now denoted the ap- 
proach of the musicians, and the company adjourned 
to the dancing ground, which was a wide opening in 
the woods shaded all round with fine trees, under 
which benches had been placed. For the orchestra 
a little wooden gallery had been erected about eight 
feet from the ground, running round the trunk and 
amid the spreading boughs of an immense hickory. 


The dancers had just taken their places for the 
first set, when they were startled by the shrieks of a 
woman which seemed to ascend from the river-beach 
below. The gentlemen and many of the ladies ran 
to the edge of the bank to ascertain the cause—and 
Aunt Quimby looking down among the first, exclaim- 
ed—“ Oh! mercy !—if there isn’t Mr. Smith a col- 
laring the baron, and Miss Matilda a screaming for 
dear life !” 

“The baron collaring Mr. Smith, you mean”— 
said Myrtilla, approaching the bank. 

« No, no—I mean as I say. Why who'd think 
it was in Mr. Smith to do sucha thing! Oh! see— 
only look how he shakes him. And now he gives 
him a kick—only think of doing all that te a baron— 
but I dare say he deserves it—He looks more like 
Jake Stimbel than ever.” 

Captain Cheston sprung down the bank, (most of 
the other gentlemen running after him) and imme- 
diately reaching the scene of action rescued the for- 
eigner, who seemed too frightened to oppose any 
effectual resistance to his assailant. 

“Mr. Smith”—said Captain Cheston—* what is 
the meaning of this outrage—and in the presence of 
a lady too!” 

“ The lady must excuse me”—replied Mr. Smith— 
“for it is inher behalf I have thus forgotten myself 
so far as to chastise on the spot a contemptible vil- 
lain. Let us convey Miss Bentley up the bank, for 
she seems greatly agitated, and I will then explain to 
the gentlemen the extraordinary scene they have just 
witnessed.” 

“Only hear Mr. Smith, how he’s talking out!”— 
exclaimed Aunt Quimby—* And there’s the baron- 
fellow putting up his coat collar and sneaking off 
round the corner of the bank. I’m so glad he’s 
turned out a scamp!” 

Having reached the top of the bank, Matilda Bent- 
ley who had nearly fainted was laid on a bench and 
consigned to the care of her mother and sisters, A 
flood of tears came to her relief, and while she was 
indulging in them, Mrs. Bentley joined the group who 
were assembled round Mr. Smith and listening to his 
narrative. 

Mr. Smith explained that he knew this soi-disant 
Baron Von Klingenberg to be an impostor and a 
swindler. ‘That he had, some years since, under an- 
other name, made his appearance in Paris, as an 
American gentleman of German origin, and large 
fortune ; but soon gambled away allhis money. That 
he afterwards, under different appellations, visited ihe 
principal cities of the continent, but always left be- 
hind the reputation of a swindler. That he had seen 
him last in London, in the capacity of valet to the 
real Baron Von Klingenberg, who, intending a visit 
to the United States, had hired him as being a na- 
tive of America, and familiar with the country and 
its customs. But an unforseen circumstance having 
induced that gentlemen to relinquish this transatlantic 
voyage, his American valet robbed him of a large 
sum of money and some valuable jewels, stole also 
the letters of introduction which had been obtained 
by the real Baron, and with them had evidently been 
enabled to pass himself for his master. ‘To this ex- 
planation, Mr. Smith added that while wandering 
among the trees on the edge of the bank, he had seen 
the impostor on the beach below, endeavouring to 
persuade Miss Bentley to an elopement with him; 
proposing that they should repair immediately to a 
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place in the neighbourhood, where the rail-road cars 
stopped on their way to New York, and from thence 
proceed to that city, adding,—* You know there is 
no overtaking a rail-road car, so all pursuit of us 
will be in vain; besides, when once married all will 
be safe, 2s you are of age and mistress of your own 
fortune.” “Finding,” continued Mr. Smith, “ that 
he was likely to succeed in.persuading Miss Bentley 
to accompany him, I could no longer restrain my 
indignation, which prompted me to rush down the 
bank and adopt summary measures in rescuing the 
young lady from the hands of so infamous a scoun- 
drel, whom nothing but my unwillingness to disturb 
the company prevented me from exposing as soon as 
I saw him.” 

« Don’t believe him,”—screamed Mrs. Blake Bent- 
ley—*“ Mr. Smith, indeed !—Who is to take his word? 
Who knows what Mr. Smith is ?” 

«“T do”—said a voice from the crowd—and there 
stepped forward a gentlemen who had arrived in a 
chaise with a friend about half an hour before. “I 
had the pleasure of knowing him intimately in Eng- 
land, when I was minister to the court of St. James’s.” 

“ May be you bought your tins at his shop”— 
said Aunt Quimby. 

The ex-ambassador in a low voice exchanged a 
few words with Mr. Smith; and then taking his hand, 
presented him as the Earl of Huntingford—adding— 
“* The only tin he deals in is that produced by his 
extensive mines in Cornwall,” 

The whole company were amazed into a silence 
of some moments: after which there was a general 
buzz of favourable remark; Captain Cheston shook 
hands with him, and all the gentlemen pressed for- 
ward to be more particularly introduced to Lord 
Huntingford. 

«“ Dear me”—said Aunt Quimby—* to think that 
I should have been so sociable with a lord—and a 
real one too—And to think how he drank tea at 
Billy Fairfowl’s in the back parlour, and ate bread 
and butter just like any other man—And how he 
saved Jane, and picked up Johnny—I suppose I must 
not speak to you now Mr. Smith, for I don’t know 
how to begin calling you my lord. And you don’t 
seem like the same man, now that you can look and 
talk like other people: and (excuse my saying so) but 
even your dress looks genteeler.” 

“Call me still Mr. Smith, if you choose”—replied 
Lord Huntingford—and turning to Captain Cheston 
he continued——« Under that name I have had oppor- 
tunities of obtaining much knowledge of your unique 
and interesting country:—knowledge that will be 
useful to me all the remainder of my life, and that I 
could not so well have acquired in my real charac- 
ter.” 

He then explained, that being tired of travelling in 
Europe, and having an earnest desire to see America 
thoroughly, and more particularly to become acquaint- 
ed with the state of society among the middle classes, 
(always the truest samples of national character) he 
had on taking his passage in one of the Liverpool 
packets given his name as Smith, and put on the ap- 
pearance of a man in very common life, resolving to 
preserve his incognito as long as he could. His ob- 
ject being to observe and to listen, and fearing that 
if he talked much he might inadvertently betray him- 
self, he endeavoured to acquire a habit of taciturnity. 
As is frequently the case, he rather overdid his as- 
sumed character: and was much amused at perceiv- 


ing himself rated somewhat below mediocrity, and 
regarded as poor Mr. Smith, 

“ But where is that Baron fellow”’—said Mrs. 
Quimby—* I dare say he has sneaked off and taken 
the rail-road himself, while we were all busy about 
Lord Smith.” 

“ He has—he has”—sobbed Miss Bentley—-who 
in spite of her grief and mortification had joined the 
group that surrounded the English nobleman—*“ And 
he has run away with my beautiful diamond ring.” 

« Did he steal it from your finger”——asked Aunt 
Quimby eagerly——“ because if he did you can send a 
constable after him.” 

«T shall do no such thing”—replied Matilda, tart. 
ly—then turning to her mother she added—*« It was 
when we first went to walk by the river side. He 
took my hand and kissed it, and proposed exchanging 
rings—and so I let him have it—and he said he did 
not happen to have any ring of his own about him, 
but he would give me a magnificent one that had 
been presented to him by some emperor or king.” 

«“ Now [I think of it,” exclaimed Mrs. Bently, “ he 
never gave me back my gold essence-bottle with the 
emerald stopper.” 

«“ Now I remember,” said Miss Turretville, “he 
did not return me the beautiful fan he took out of 
my hand the other evening at Mrs. De Mingle’s. 
And I doubt also if he restored her diamond opera 
glass to the Princess of Saxe Blinkinberg.” 

“The Princess of Saxe Fiddlestick !” exclaimed 
Aunt Quimby, “Do you suppose he ever really had 
any thing to do with such people. Between ourselves, 
I thought it was all fudge the whole time he was 
trying to make us believe he was hand and glove with 
women that had crowns on their heads, and men 
with diamond coats, and kings that shot peach stones, 
The more he talked, the more he looked like Jacob 
Stimbel—I’m not apt to forget people—so it would 
be strange if I did not remember our Jake, and I 
never saw a greater likeness.—” 

“ Well, for my part,”—said Miss Turretville, can- 
didly——“ I really did think he had serfs, and a castle 
with ramparts, and I did believe in the banditti, and 
the captain just like Charles De Moor, And I grieved, 
as I often do, that here, in America, we had no such 
things.” 

—* Pity we should ?”—remarked Aunt Quimby, 

To be brief—the Bentleys, after what had passed, 
thought it best to order their carriage and return to 
the city: and on their ride home there was much 
recrimination between the lady and her eldest daugh- 
ter; Matilda declaring that she would never have 
thought of encouraging the addressess of such an 
ugly a fellow as the baron, had not her mother first 
put it into her head. And as to the projected elope- 
ment, she felt very certain of being forgiven for that 
as soon as she came out a baroness. 

After the departure of the Bentleys, and when the 
excitement caused by the events immediately preced- 
ing it had somewhat subsided, it was proposed that 
the dancing should be resumed, and Lord Huntingford 
opened the ball with Mrs. Cheston, and proved that 
he could dance, and talk, and look extremely well. 
As soon as she was disengaged, he solicited Myrtilla’s 
hand for the next set, and she smilingly assented to 
his request. Before they began, Aunt Quimby took 
an opportunity of saying to her—* Well, Myrtilla— 
after all you are going to exhibit yourself, as you call 
it, with Mr, Smith.” 
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“Oh! Aunt Quimby—you must not remember any 
thing that was said about him while he was incog—” 

« Yes—and now he’s out of cog it’s thought quite 
an honour to get a word or a look from him. Well— 
well——whether as poor simple Mr. Smith, or a great 
lord that owns whole tin mines, he’ll always find 
me exactly the same—now I’ve got over the first 
flurry of his being found out.” 

«“T have no doubt of that Aunt Quimby,”—replied 
Myrtilla,—giving her hand to Lord Huntingford, who 
just then came up to lead her to the dance. 

The afternoon passed rapidly away, with infinite 
enjoyment to the whole company; all of whom 
seemed to feel relieved by the absence of the Blake 
Bentley party. Aunt Quimby was very assiduous in 
volunteering to introduce ladies to Lord Smith, as she 
called him, and chaperoned him more than ever. 

The Chestons, perfectly aware that if Mrs. Quimby 
returned to Philadelphia and proceeded to Baltimore 
under the escort of Mr. Smith, she would publish all 
along the road that he was a lord, and perhaps con- 
vert into annoyance the amusement he seemed to find 
in her entire want of tact, persuaded her to defer the 
Baltimore journey and pass a few days with them; 
promising to provide her with an escort there in the 
person of an old gentleman of their neighbourhood, 
who was going to the south early next week; and 
whom they knew to be one of the mildest men in the 
world, and never incommoded by any thing. 

When the féte was over, Lord Huntingford re- 
turned to the city with his friend the ex-minister. At 
parting he warmly expressed his delight at having 
had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
Captain Cheston and his ladies; and Aunt Quimby 
exclaimed—* It’s all owing to me—if it had not been 
for me you might never have known them—I always 
had the character of bringing good luck to people: 
so it’s no wonder I’m so welcume every where.” 

On Captain Cheston’s next visit to Philadelphia, 
he gathered that the fictitious Baron von Klingenberg 
was really the reprobate son of Jacob Stimbel of Lan- 
caster, and had been iecognizcd as such by a genile- 
man from that place. That he had many years before 
gone to seek his fortune in Europe, with the wreck 
of some property left him by his father; where (as 
Lord Huntingford had stated) he had been last seen 
in London in the capacity of a valet to a German 
nobleman, and that now he had departed for the 
west, with the design, as was supposed, of gambling 
his way to New Orleans, Nothing could exceed the 
delight of Aunt Quimby on finding her impression 
of him so well corroborated. 

The old lady went to Baltimore: and found her. 
self so happy with her dear crony Mrs. Bagnell, that 
she concluded to take up her peimanent residence 
with her on the same terms on which she lived at 
her son-in-law Billy Fairfowl’s, whose large family 
of children had, to say the truth, latterly caused her 
some inconvenience by their number and their noise; 
particulatly as one of the girls was growing up so 
like her grandmother as to out-talk her. Aunt 
Quimby’s removal from Philade!phia to Baltimore 
was, of course, a sensible relief to the Chestons, 

Lord Huntingford (relinquishing the name and 
character of Mr. Smith) devoted two years to making 
the tour of the United, States including a visit to 
Canada; justly believing that he could not in less time 
accomplish his object of becoming well acquainted 
with the country and the people. On his return 


through the Atlantic cities, he met with Captain 
Cheston at Norfolk, where he had just brought in his 
ship from a cruize in the Pacific. Both gentlemen 
were glad to renew their acquaintance; and they 
travelled together to Philadelphia, where they found 
Mrs. Cheston and Myrtilla waiting to meet the cap- 
tain. 

Lord Huntingford became a constant visiter at the 
house of the Chestons. He found Myrtilla improved 
in beauty, and as he thought in every thing else, and 
he felt that in all his travels through Europe and 
America he had met with no woman so well calcu- 
culated to insure his happiness in married life. The 
sister of Captain Cheston was too good a republican 
to marry a foreigner and a nobleman merely on ac- 
count of his rank and title: but Lord Huntingfoid as 
a man of sense, feeling, and unblemished morality, 
was one of the best specimens of his class, and after 
an intimate acquaintance of two months, she con- 
sented to become his countess. They were married 
a few days before their departure for England, where 
Captain and Mrs, Cheston promised to make them a 
visit the ensuing spring. 

Emily Atwood and Mr. Symmington were brides- 
maid and groomsman, and were themselves united 
the fullowing month. Miss Turretville made a very 
advantageous match, and has settled down into a 
rational woman and a first-rate house-wife. The 
Miss Bentleys are all single yet; but their mother is 
married to an Italian singer, who is dissipating her 
property as fast as he can, and treating her ill all the 
time. 

While in Philadelphia, Lord Huntingford did not 
forget to visit occasionally his early acquaintance Mr. 
William Fairfowl, (who always received him as if he 
was still Mr. Smith) and on leaving the city he pre- 
sented an elegant little souvenir to Mrs. Fairfowl, 
and one to each of her daughters, 

At Lord Huntingford’s desire, Mrs, Quimby was 
invited from Baltimore to be present at his wedding 
(though the company was small and select) and she 
did honour to the occasion by wearing an entirely 
new gown and cap, telling the cost of them to every 
person in the room, but declaring she dd not grudge 
it in the least; aud assuming to herself the entire 
credit of the match, which she averred never would 
have taken place if she had not happened to come up 
the river, instead of going down. 

The events connected with the pic-nic day had 
certainly one singular effect on Aunt Quimby, who 
from that time protested that she always thought of a 
nobleman whenever she heard the name of Smith. 

Could all our readers give in their experience of the 
numerous Smiths they must have known and heard 
of, would not many be found who, though bearing 
that trite appellation, were noblemen of nature’s own 
making. 


REFLECTIONS ON WOMEN, 


Tue uselessness and expensiveness of modern wo- 
men multiply bachelors. 

Vile men owe much of their vileness to women 
of character, who hardly ever scruple to receive them 
into their society, if the men are rich, talented and 
fashionable, even though they have been guilty of ever 
so much baseness to other women. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF AN OLD GENTLEMAN. 
No. IL—THE OLD MEETING.HOUSE, 


BY MRS, H. BEECHER STOWE, 


Never shall I forget the dignity and sense of im- 
portance which swelled my mind, when I was first 
pronounced old enough to go te meeting. That 
eventful Sunday I was up long before day, and even 
took my Sabbath day suit to the window, to 2sceriain 
by the first light that it actually was there, just as it 
looked the night before. With what complacency 
did I view myself completely dressed !—how did J 
count over the rows of yellow brass buttons on my 
coat! how my good mother, grandmother, and aunts 
fussed, and twitched, and pulled to make every thing 
set up and set down, just in the proper place! how 
my clean starched white collar was turned over and 
smoothed again and again, and my golden curls 
twisted and arranged to make the most of me! and 
last of all, how was I cautioned not to be thinking 
of my clothes! In truth, I was in those days a very 
handsome youngster, and it really is no more than 
justice to let the fact be known, as there is nothing 
in my present appearance from which it could ever 
be inferred. Every body in the house successively 
asked me if I should be a good boy, and sit still, and 
not talk nor laugh; and my mother informed me, “ in 
terrorem,” that there was a tithing man who carried 
off naughty children, and shut them up in a dark 
place behind the pulpit, and that this tithing man, Mr. 
Zepheniah Scranton, sat just where he could see me. 
This fact impressed my mind with more solemnity 
than all the exhortations which had preceded it: (a 
proof of the efficacy of facts above reason.) Under 
shadow and power of this weighty truth, I demurely 
took hold of my mother’s forefinger to walk to meet- 
ing. 

The traveller in New England, as he stands on 
some eminence, and looks down on its rich landscape 
of golden grain and waving cornfield, sees no feature 
more beautiful than its simple churches, whose white 
taper fingers point upward, amid the greenness and 
bloom of the distant prospects, as if to remind one 
of the overshadowing providence whence all this lux- 
uriant beauty flows; and year by year, as new ones 
are added to the number, or succeed in the place of 
old ones, there is discernible an evident improvement 
in their taste and architecture. Those modest doric 
little buildings, with their white pillars, green blinds, 
and neat enclosures, are very different affairs from 
those great uncouth mountains of windows and doors 
that stood in the same place years before. ‘To my 
childish eye, however, our old meeting-house was an 
awe-inspiring thing—to me it seemed fashioned very 
nearly on the model of Noah’s ark and Solomon’s 
temple, as set forth in the pictures in my scripture 
catechism—pictures which I did not doubt were 
authentic copies, and what more respectable and 
venerable architectural precedent could any one de- 


sire? J‘- double rows of windows, of which I knew 
the ns. »r by heart, its doors with great wooden 
quirls ©: + them, its belfry projecting out at the east 


end, ite »zeple and bell, all inspired as much sense 
of the sublime in me as Stratsburg Cathedral itself, and 
the inside was not a whit less imposing. 

How magnificent, to my eye, seemed the turnip 
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like canopy that hung over the minister’s head, hook- 
ed by a long iron rod to the wall above, and how 
apprehensively did I consider the question what would 
become of him if it should fall! How did I wonder 
at the pannels on either side of the pulpit, in each 
of which was carved and painted a flaming red tulip, 
bolt upright, with its leaves projecting out at right 
angles—and then the grape vine, bas-relieved on the 
front, with its exactly triangular bunches of grapes 
alternating at exact intervals with exactly triangular 
leaves. ‘To me it was an indisputable representation 
of how grape vines ought to look, if they would only 
be straight and regular, instead of curling and scram. 
bling, and twisting themselves into all sorts of slo- 
venly and irregular shapes. The area of the house 
was divided into large square pews, boxed up with 
stout boards, and surmounted with a kind of baluster 
work, which I supposed to be provided for the special 
accommodation of us youngsters, being the “ loop 
holes of retreat,” through which we gazed on the 
« remarkabilia” of the scene. It was especially in- 
teresting to me to notice the coming in to meeting 
of the congregation. ‘The doors were so contrived 
that on entering you stepped down instead of up, a 
construction that has more than once led to unlucky 
results in the case of strangers. I remember once, 
when an unlucky Frenchman, entirely unsuspicious 
of the danger that awaited him, made entrance by 
pitching devoutly upon his nose into the middle of the 
broad aisle, that it took three bunches of my grand- 
mother’s fennel to bring my risibles into any thing 
like composure. Such exhibitions fortunately for me, 
were very rare, but still I found great amusement in 
watching the distinctive and marked outlines of the 
various people that filled up the seats around me. A 
Yankee village presents a picture of the curiosities 
of every generation :—there, from year to year, they 
live on, preserved by hard labour and regular habits, 
exhibiting every peculiarity of manner and appearance 
as distinctly marked as when they first came from the 
mint of nature. And as every body goes punctually 
to meeting, the mecting-house becomes a sort of mu- 
seum of antiquities—a general muster ground for past 
and present. 

I remember still with what wondering admiration 
I used to look around on the people that surrounded 
our pew. On one side, there was an old Captain 
McLean, and Major McDill, a couple whom the 
mischievous wits of the village designated as Captain 
McLean and Captain McFat, and in truth, they were 
a perfect antithesis, a living exemplification of flesh 
and spirit. Captain McLean was a mournful lengthy 
considerate looking old gentleman, with a lcng face 
which digressed into a long thin horny nose, which, 
when he applied his pocket handkerchief, gave forth 
a melancholy minor key’d sound such as a ghost 
might make, using a pocket handkerchief in the long 
gallery of some old castle. 

Close at his side was the doughty, puffing Captain 
McDill, whose full-orbed, jolly visage was illuminated 
by a most valiant red nose, shaped something like an 
overgrown dough-nut, and looking as if it had been 
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thrown at his face, and happened to hit in the middle. 
Then there was old Israel Peters, with a wooden leg, 
which clamped into meeting with undeviating regu- 
larity, ten minutes before meeting time; and there 
was Jedediah Stebbins, a thin, wistful, moonshiny 
looking old gentleman, whose mouth appeared as if it 
had been gathered up with a needle and thread, and 
whose eyes seemed as if they had been bound with 
red tape; end there was old Beniah Stephens, who 
used regularly to get up and stand, when the minister 
was about half through his sermon, exhibiting his tall 
figure, long, single breasted coat, with buttons nearly 
as large as a tea-plate, his large, black, horn spectacles, 
stretched down on the extreme end of a very long nose, 
and vigorously chewing, meanwhile, on the bunch of 
caraway which he always carried in one hand. Then 
there was Aunt Sally Simpson and old Widow Smith, 
and a whole bevy of little dried old ladies, with small 
straight black bonnets, tight sleeves to the elbow, 
long silk gloves, and great fans big enough for a wind 
mill, and of a hot day it was a mighty amusement to 
me to watch the bobbing of the little black bonnets 
which showed that sleep had got the better of their 
owners’ attention, and the sputter and rustling of the 
fans when a more profound nod than common would 
suddenly waken them and set them to fanning and 
listening with redoubled devotion, There was Deacon 
Dundas, a great wagon load of an old gontleman, 
whose ample pockets looked as if they might have held 
half the congregation, who used to establish himself 
just on one side of me, and who seemed to feel such 
entire confidence in the soundness and capacity of his 
pastor that he could sleep very comfortably from one 
end of the sermon to the other, except when one of 
your officious blue flies, who, as every body knows, 
are amazingly particular about such matters, would 
buzz into his mouth, or flirt into his ears a passing 
admonition as to the impropriety of sleeping in meet- 
ing, when the good old gentleman would start, open 
his eyes very wide, and look about with a very reso- 
lute air, as much as to say, “I wasn’t asleep, I can 
tell you,” and then setting himself in an edifying pos- 
ture of attention, you might perceive his head gradu- 
ally settling back, his mouth slowly opening wider 
and wider, till the good man would be as soundly 
asleep as if nothing had happened. 

It was a good orthodox custom of old times, to 
take every part of the domestic establishment to 
meeting, even down to the faithful dog, who as he 
had supervised the labours of the week, also came 
with due particularity to supervise the worship of 
Sunday. I think I can see now the fitting out on a 
Sunday morning—the one wagon, or two as the case 
might be, tackled up with an “ old gray” or an “ old 
bay,” with a buffalo skin over the seat, by way of 
cushion, and all the family in their Sunday best, 
packed in for meeting, while Master Boase, Watch, 
or Towser, stood prepared to be an outguard behind, 
and went, meekly trotting up hill and down dale, in 
the rear. Arrived at meeting, the canine part of the 
establishment generally conducted themselves with 
great decorum, lying down and gving to sleep as 
decently as any body present, except when some of 
the business loving blue bottles aforesaid, would make 
a sortie upon them, when you might hear the snap 
of their jaws as they vainly sought to lay hold of the 
offender. Now and then between some of the sixthlys, 
seventhlys, and eighthlys, you might hear some old 
patriarch giving himself a rousing shake, and pit pat- 





ing soberly up the aisles as if to see that every thing 
was going on properly, after which he would lie 
down and compose himself to sleep again, and cer- 
tainly this was as improving a way of spending Sun- 
day as a good christian dog could desire. 

But the glory of our meeting house was its singers’ 
seat, that empyrean of those who rejoiced in the 
divine mysterious art of fa sol la ing, who, by a dis- 
tinguishing grace and privilege could raise and fall 
the cabalistical eight notes, and move serene, through 
the enchanted region of flats, sharps, thirds, fifths, 
and octaves. 

There they sat in the gallery that lined three sides 
of the house, treble, counter, tenor, and bass, each 
with its appropriate leaders, and supporters—there 
were generally seated the bloom of our young people; 
sparkling, modest, and blushing girls on one side, 
with their ribands and finery, making the place where 
they sat as blooming and lively as a flower garden, 
and your fiery forward confident young men on the 
other, and in spite of its being a meeting-house, we 
could not swear that glances were never given and 
returned, and that there was not often as much an 
approach to flirtation as the distance and the sobriety 
of the place would admit. Certain it was, that there 
was no place where our village coquettes attracted 
half as many eyes or led astray half so many hearts. 

But, have I been talking of singers all this time, 
and neglected to mention the Magnus Apollo of the 
whole concern, the redoubtable chorister, who occu- 
pied the seat of honour in the midst of the middle 
gallery, and exactly opposite to the minister! Certain 
it is, that the good man, if he were alive, would never 
believe it, for no person ever more magnified his 
office, or had a more thorough belief in his own 
greatness and supremacy, than Zedekiah Morse. Me- 
thinks I can see him now as he appeared to my eyes 
on that first Sunday, when he shot up from behind 
the gallery as if he had been sent up by a spring. 
He was a little man, whose fiery red hair, brushed 
straight up on the top of his head, had an appearance 
as vigorous and lively as real flame, and this added 
to the ardour and determination of all his motions, 
had obtained for him the surname of the “ burning 
bush.” He seemed possessed with the very soul of 
song, and from the moment he began to sing, looked 
alive al! over, till it seemed to me that his whole body 
would follow his hair upwards, fairly rapt away by 
the power of harmony. With what an air did he 
sound the important “fa sol la,” in the ears of the 
waiting gallery, who stood with open mouths, ready 
to seize their pitch, preparatory to their general set 
to—how did his ascending and descending arm asto- 
nish the zephyrs, when once he laid himself out to 
the important work of beating time. How did his 
little head whisk from side to side as now he beat 
and roared toward the ladies on his right, and now 
toward the gentlemen on his left. It used to seem 
to my astonished vision as if his form grew taller, 
his arm longer, his hair redder, and his little green 
eyes brighter, with every stare; and particularly when 
he perceived any falling off of time, or discrepancy 
in pitch, with what redoubled vigour would he thump 
the gallery and roar at the delinquent quarter, till 
every mother’s son and daughter of them, skipped 
and scrambled into the right place again. Oh it was 


a fine thing to see the vigour and discipline with 
which he managed the business, so that if on a hot, 
drowsy Sunday, any part of the choir hung back or 
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sung sleepily on the first part of a verse, they were 
obliged to bestir themselves in good earnest, and sing 
three times as fast, in order to get through with the 
others. Kiah Morse was no advocate for your dozy 
drawling singing, that one may do at their leisure 
between sleeping and waking, I can promise you :— 
indeed, he got entirely out of the graces of Deacon 
Dundas, and one or two other portly, leisurely old 
gentlemen below, who had been used to throw back 
their heads, shut up their eyes, and take the comfort 
of the psalm, by prolonging indefinitely all the notes. 
The first Sunday after “ Kiah” took the music in 
hand, the old Deacon really rubbed his eyes and 
looked about him—for the psalm was sung off before 
he was ready to get his mouth opened—and he really 
looked upon it as a most irreverent piece of busi- 
ness, 

But the glory of Kiah’s art consisted in the exe- 
cution of those good old billowy compositions called 
fugueing tunes, where the four parts that compose the 
choir, take up the song, and go racing round one 
after another, each singing a different set of words, 
till, at length, by some inexplicable magic, they all 
came together again, and sailed smoothly out into a 


smooth rolling sea of song. I remember the wonder 
with which I used to look from side to side when 
treble, tenor, counter and bass were thus roaring and 
foaming, 2nd it verily seemed to me as if the psalm 
was going to pieces among the breakers, and the 
delighted astonishment with which I found that each 
particular verse did emerge, whole and uninjured from 
the storm. 

But alas for the wonders of that old meeting-house, 
how are they passed away, Even the venerable 
building itself has beer: pulled down and scattered 
away, yet I still retain enough of my childish feelings 
to wonder whether any little boy was gratified by the 
possession of those painted tulips and grape vines, 
which my childish eye used to covet, and about the 
obtaining of which, in case the house should ever be 
pulled down, I devised so many schemes during the 
long sermons and services of summer days, I have 
visited the spot since—but the new modern fair look- 
ing building that stands where it stood, bears no 
trace of it, and of the various familiar faces that used 
to be seen inside—not one remains. Verily, I must 
be growing old; and, as old people are apt to spin 
long stories, I check myself, and lay down my pen. 
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SOLDIER’S STORY. 


BY E, C, STEDMAN, 


A PRISONER from the battle-field, 
Of wearied, starving mien, 
Protected by an armed shield, 
In sunny France was seen. 


His bleeding feet refused at length 
Their wonted task to make, 

And halting from exhausted strength, 
No onward step would take. 


An ancient village was the spot 
Where now he paused to rest ; 

There, plenty filled the rural cot, 
And peace the happy breast. 


He sat beside a quiet door, 
The tear runs in his eye, 

And thoughts of home, now his no more, 
Awoke the prisoner's sigh. 


But now, a gentle girl came forth, 
Adorn'd with gems and lace, 
While yet a pearl of rarer worth, 

Was beaming through her face. 


She bent, the soldier's feet to view, 
And dropp'd one glistening tear, 

Then, with a smile so sweet, withdrew, 
As e’en his heart might cheer. 


And quick as mercy’s angels move, 
She doffed her gay attire, 


And came in humbler garb, to prove 
Compassion's kind desire. 


A bow! of water warm she bore, 
And placed it on the ground ; 

Then knelt the soldier's feet before, 
And bathed each bleeding wound. 


What luxury then the prisoner knew, 
Those tender hands to feel ; 

Such condescension might subdue 
A soldier's heart of steel! 


And then his feet she gently bound 
Tn linen, clean and soft, 

Whilst kneeling there upon the ground, 
Her tears bedew'd them oft. 


And food the maiden's mother brought 
And shoes to guard his feet ; 

Though many an eye the scene had sought, 
And crowds now filled the street. 


But those kind angels heeded not 
The gaze of stranger eyes; 

For they had sooth'd a sufferer’s lot, 
And hush’'d a prisoner's sighs. 


Refresh'd, the soldier onward went, 
But there his blessing staid ; 

And oft in dreams his thanks are sent 
Back to the dark-eyed maid. 





Virtue anp Vicr.—Every man has actually with- 
in him the seeds of every virtue and every vice; and 
the proportion in which they thrive and ripen depends 
in general upon the situations in which he has been, 
and is placed. 


Goop Sense anp Learninc.—He that wants good 
sense is unhappy in having learning, for he has 
thereby only more ways of exposing himself; and he 
that has sense, knows that learning is not knowledge, 
but rather the art of using it. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH ESSAYISTS.—No. II. 
THE SPECTATOR. 


BY A. STEVENS, A. M. 


Tue Spectator followed the Tatler, and was pro- 
jected jointly by Addison and Steele. In our first 
number we anticipated, in general remarks on Addi- 
son’s character as a writer, the question of the merits 
of the Spectator. It is perhaps the most generally 
known and popular of all the writings of the Essay. 
ists. It was published in the same form as the Tat- 
ler, a half sheet of two pages, at the price of a penny. 
The stamp duty of 1712, raised the price to two- 
pence. Swift mentions that this duty threw most of 
the papers of the times into confusion, and exploded 
some, but the Spectator doubled its price immediately 
without any diminution of patronage, for a contem- 
porary writer informs us that its sales rose to 14,000 
per day; some days they were 20,000. 

The first number was issued March Ist, 1710—11. 
It was written by Addison, and describes the charac- 
ter of the Spectator most admirably. It is an excel- 
lent example of the calm humour of its author. It is 
the portrait of a fine old man, taciturn, but not aus- 
tere, inclined to credulity, anc whose studies were 
more curious than learned. ‘The sketch is through- 
out a delicate satire on the egotiscical vanity of man- 
kind. ‘The estate to which he was heir had been 
preserved unaltered in its “ very hedges and ditches” 
from the days of William the Conqueror—a satirical 
allusion to the habit of sacrificing improvement to a 
stupid reverence for antiquity. His mother too, we 
are gravely informed, “dreamed before his birth that 
he would be a judge,” and we are assured that he 
“threw away his rattle before he was two months 
old,” and “would not use his coral until they had 
taken away the bells from it.’ At college he was 
distinguished by a profound silence, and he does not 
believe that he ever spoke three sentences together 
all his life. His taciturnity, however, was construed 
by his taste into “ solidity which would wear well.” 
He diligently devoured all books ancient and modern. 
On the death of his father, he travelled over Europe, 
and even visited Grand Cairo to get the measurement 
of a pyramid, on ascertaining which he immediately 
returned home “ with great satisfaction.” At Lon- 
don he frequented all the famous resorts, and was 
taken for a merchant on ’change for more than ten 
years, and also for “a Jew in the Assembly of 
stock-jobbers at Jonathan’s.” He would not have 
presumed on appearing before the public if his friends 
had not often assured him that it was a pity so much 
knowledge as he possessed should be lost to the 
world, ‘The character of the aged gentleman is 
well sustained, and the satire smooth but cutting as 
a razor’s edge. 

The second paper is by Steele, and contains a de- 
scription of the imaginary club, by whom the work is 
supposed to be conducted. We have heretofore men- 
tioned that we are indebted to Steele for the chief 
dramatis persone of the Spectator, and that even the 
idea of Sir Roger de Coverly, usually attributed to 
Addison, originated with him. The proportions and 
lineaments of the character are fully drawn in this 


paper, yet the facility and completeness with which 
Addison afterwards takes up the idea and extends it 
through at least fifteen various papers, reflects the 
highest credit on his pen. Sir Roger is thus intro- 
duced by Steele. “The first of our family is a gen- 
tleman from Worcestershire, of an ancient descent, 
a baronet, his name Sir Roger de Coverly. His 
great grandfather was inventor of that famous coun- 
try dance which is called after him. All who know 
that shire are very well acquainted with the parts and 
merits of Sir Roger. He is a gentleman that is very 
singular in his behaviour, but his singularities pro- 
ceed from his good sense, and are contradictions to 
the manners of the world, only as he thinks the 
world is in the wrong. However, this humour cre- 
ates him no enemies, for he does nothing with lew- 
ness or obstinacy; and his being unconfined to 
modes or forms, makes him but the readier and 
more capable to please and oblige all who know him. 
When he is in town, he lives in Soho Square. It is 
said he is a bachelor by reason he was crossed in 
love by a perverse beautiful widow of the next county 
to him. Before this disappointment, Sir Roger was 
what you call a fine gentleman; had often supped 
with my Lord Rochester, and Sir George Etherege, 
fought a duel upon his first coming to town, and 
kicked bully Dawson in a public coffee-house for 
calling him youngster. But being ill-used by the 
above-mentioned widow, he was very serious for a 
year and a half; and though his temper being natur- 
ally jovial, he at last got over it, he grew careless of 
himself, and never dressed afterwards. He continues 
to wear a coat and doublet of the same cut that were 
in fashion at the time of his repulse, which, in his 
merry moods, he tells us, has been in and out twelve 
times since he first wore it. He is now in his fifty- 
sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty; keeps a good 
house both in town and country; a great lover of 
mankind, but there is such a mirthful cast in his be- 
haviour, that he is rather beloved than esteemed. His 
tenants grow rich, his servants look satisfied, all the 
young women profess love to him, and the young 
men are glad of his company. When he comes into 
a house, he calls the servants by names, and talks 
all the way up stairs to a visit. I must not omit, 
that Sir Roger is a justice of the quorum; that he 
fills the chair at a quarter session with great abilities, 
and three months age gained universal applause, by 
explaining a passage in the game act.” 

All the elements of this much admired character 
are contained in this sketch. 

Addison in No. 106, describes the household of the 
knight. He is the more at ease in Sir Roger’s family 
because it consists of sober and staid persons; for as 
the knight is the best master in the world, he seldom 
changes his servants; and as he is beloved by all 
about him, his servants never care to leave him—by 
this means his domestics are all in years, and grown 
old with their master. You would take his valet 
de chambre for his brother; his butler is gray- 
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headed, his groom is one of the gravest men that he 
had ever seen, and his coachman has the looks of a 
privy counsellor. You see the goodness of the mas- 
ter even in the old house-dog, and in a gray pad that 
is kept in the stable with great care and tenderness 
out of regard to his past services, though he has been 
useless for several years, 

He could not but observe with a great deal of 
pleasure the joy that appeared in the countenances of 
those ancient domestics, upon Sir Roger’s arrival at 
his country seat. Some of them could not refrain 
from tears at the sight of their old master; every one 
of them pressed forward to do something for him, 
and seemed discouraged if they were not employed. 
At the same time the good old knight, with a mixture 
of the father and the master of the family, tempered 
the inquiries after his own affairs with several kind 
questions relating to themselves. This humanity and 
good nature engages every body to him, so that when 
he is pleasant upon any of them, all his family are in 
good humour, and none so much as the person he 
diverts himself with; on the contrary, if he conghs, 
or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is easy for a 
stander-by to observe a secret concern in the looks 
of all his servants. 

The chief companion of the Spectator, when Sir 
Roger is diverting himself in the woods or in the 
fields, is a very venerable man who is ever with Sir 
Roger, and has lived at his house, in the character of 
a chaplain, above thirty years. This gentleman is a 
person of good sense and some learning, of a very 
regular life and obliging conversation; he heartily 
loves Sir Roger, and knows that he is very much in 
the old knight’s esteem, so that he lives in the family 
rather as a relation than a dependant. 

Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is some- 
thing of a humourist; and his virtues, as well as im- 
perfections, are tinged by a certain extravagance 
which makes them particularly his, and distinguishes 
them from those of other men. This cast of mind 
renders his conversation highly agreeable, and more 
delightful than the same degree of sense and virtue 
would appear in their common and ordinary colours, 
“ As I was walking,” says the Spectator, “ with him 
last night, he asked me how I liked the good man 
whom I have just now mentioned? and without stay- 
ing for my answer, told me that he was afraid of be- 
ing insulted with Latin and Greek at his own table; 
for which reason he desired a particular friend of his 
at the University to find him out a clergyman rather 
of plain sense than much learning, of a good aspect, 
a clear voice, a sociable temper, and, if possible, a 
man that understood a little of backgammon. ‘ My 
friend, says Sir Roger, found me out this gentleman, 
who, besides the endowments required of him, is, they 
tell me, a good scholar, though he does not show it. 
I have given him the parsonage of the parish; and 
because I know his value, have settled upon him a 
good annuity for life. If he outlives me, he shall 
find that he was higher in my esteem than perhaps 
he thinks he is. He has now been with me thirty 
years, and though he does not know I have taken 
notice of it, has never in all that time, asked any 
thing of me for himself, though he is every day so- 
liciting me for something in behalf of one or other 
of my tenants, his parishioners, ‘There has not been 
a law-suit in the parish since he has lived among 
them; if any dispute arises they apply themselves to 
him for the decision; if they do not acquiesce in his 
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judgment, which I think never happened above once 
or twice at most, they appeal to me, At his first 
settling with me, I made him a present of all the 
good sermons which have been printed in English, 
and only begged of him that every Sunday he would 
pronounce one of them in the pulpit. Accordingly 
he has digested them into such a series, that they 
follow one another naturally, and make a continued 
system of practical divinity.” 

While the knight is proceeding in his description of 
the chaplain, the venerable gentleman himself appears 
before them. On Sir Roger’s accosting him with 
«“ who was to preach the next Sabbath?” he replies, 
“the Bishop of St. Asaph in the morning, and Dr. 
South in the afternoon,” at the same time he 
shows his list for the “ whole year,” among which 
are the names of Tillotson, Calamy, Saunderson, and 
Barrow. The character of the Priest is in striking 
harmony with that of the knight. 

So much for Sir Roger’s chaplain. Our readers 
will be disposed to smile at the qualifications which 
the good knight considered so indispensable in him. 
We would not mar the beauty of his well-drawn cha- 
racter, by “ odious comparisons,” but a divine in this 
age of improvement, would find his “ calls” “ few and 
far between,” with no other recommendations to pub- 
lic favour than those negative qualities so much in- 
sisted upon by Sir Roger de Coverly. The “plain 
sense, clear voice, good aspect, and sociable temper,” 
are all very well, but the idea of “ not much learn- 
ing,” and entertaining a congregation the year round 
with “all the good sermons which have been printed 
in English,” would, we opine, be matters of question, 
notwithstanding the “continued system of practical 
divinity” they might form;—to say nothing of the 
sine qua non accomplishment of back-gammon, 

In paper 517, Addison records the death of the 
venerable Sir Roger. We have heretofore mentioned 
that this event was contrived by Addison, because of 
the admiration and even love that he had conceived 
for the fine humour and perfect ideal of this interest- 
ing character, which Steele had begun to mar by in- 
troducing him in immoral scenes. His end corres- 
ponded with the old-fashioned virtue of his life. A 
letter from his butler describes it. We cannot forbear 
introducing this pathetic account of the “ the melan- 
choly news which afflicted the whole county.” Says 
the letter, “ I am afraid he caught his death the last 
county sessions, where he would go to see justice 
done to a poor widow woman, and her fatherless 
children, that had been wronged by a neighbouring 
gentleman; for you know, sir, my good master was 
always the poor man’s friend. Upon his coming 
home, the first complaint he made was, that he had 
lost his roast-beef stomach, not being able to touch 
a sirloin, which was served up according to custom; 
and you know he used to take great delight in it. 
From that time he grew worse and worse, but still 
kept a good heart to the last. Indeed, we were once 
in great hope of his recovery, upon a kind message 
that was sent him from the widow lady whom he had 
made love to the forty last years of his life; but this 
only proved a lightning before death. He has be- 
queathed to the lady, as a token of his love, a great 
pearl necklace, and a couple of silver bracelets set 
with jewels, which belonged to my good old lady, his 
mother. He has bequeathed the fine white ing 
that he used to ride a hunting upon, to his chaplain, 
because he thought he would: be kind to him; and 
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has left you all his books. He has, moreover, be- 
queathed to the chaplain a very pretty tenement, with 
good lands about it. It being a very cold day when 
he made his will, he left for mourning to every man 
in the parish a great freize-coat, and to every woman 
a black riding-hood. It was a moving sight to see 
him take leave of his poor servants, commending us 
all for our fidelity, whilst we were not able io speak 
a word for weeping. As most of us are grown 
gray-headed in our dear master’s service, he has left 
us pensions and legacies, which we may live very 
comfortably upon the remaining part of our days, 
He has bequeathed a great deal more in charity, 
which is not yet come to my knowledge, and it is 
peremptorily said in the parish, that he has left 
money to build a steeple to the church, for he was 
heard to say some time ago, that if he lived two years 
longer, Coverly church should have a steeple to it. 
The chaplain tells every body that he has made a 
very good end, and never speaks of him without tears. 
He was buried, according to his own directions, among 
the family of the Coverleys, on the left hand of his 
father, Sir Arthur.” The butler further remarks, that 
Captain Lentry, his master’s successor, “ makes much” 
of those whom his master loved, and shows great kind- 
ness to the old house-dog that “he was so fond of.” 
“It would have gone to your heart” says he “ to 
have heard the moans the dumb creature made on 
the day of my master’s death. He has never joyed 
himself since; no more has any of us. It was the 
melancholiest day for the poor people that ever hap- 
pened in Worcestershire.” 

« This letter,” says the Spectator, “ notwithstand- 
ing the poor butler’s manner of writing it, gave us 
such an idea of our good old friend, that upon the 
reading of it, there was not a dry eye in the club.” 

Sir Roger de Coverly! peace to his memory, says 
many a pale-faced student at the mention of his name. 
Delectable is the recollection of the midnight hours, 
after the hard and late study of the college domicile, 
and the days of languishing in the sick chamber, 
when more arduous thinkings gave way to the benign 
presence and quaint converse of the bachelor Knight 
of Worcestershire. “His reasons “why men of 
parts alone ought to be hanged”—the famous history 
of his ancestors—his love for the inexorable widow, 
and his enumeration of her marvellous qualities— 
his exploits in fox-hunting—his opinions of mer- 
chants—his criticisms on the illustrious dead of West- 
minster Abbey—how redolent they are of the old 
sterling humour of other days; how they smack of 
the ever-blessed times of pure Anglo-Saxon genius 
and manners, the days of roast-beef and plumb-pud- 
ding, when the old English gentleman had not yet 
lost the individuality of his character, but 


** Had his old estate, 

And kept up his old mansion at a bountiful old rate, 

With a good old porter to relieve the old poor at his gate. 

Whose custom was, when Christmas came to bid his friends 
repair 

To his old hall, where feast and ball for them he did prepare ; 

And though the rich he entertained, he ne'er forgot the poor, 

Nor was the houseless wanderer e’er driven from the door 

Of this good old English gentleman, one of the olden times!” 





No the other characters of the Spectator com- 
pare Sir Roger de Coverly, yet they are all more 
or less excellent. “The gentleman next in esteem,” 


is also a bachelor, a member of the Inner Temple, 


of great probity, wit, and understanding. He under- 
stands Aristotle and Longinus better than he does 
Littleton or Coke. His father sends up every post, 
questions relating to marriage articles, leases, and 
tenures, all which questions he agrees with an attor- 
ney to answer and take care of in the lump. He is 
studying the passions themselves, when he should be 
inquiring into the debates among men which arise 
from them. He knows the argument of each of the 
orations of Demosthenes and Tully, but not one case 
in the reports of modern cases. No one ever took 
him for a fool; but none, except his intimate friends 
know he has a great deal of wit.” His turn makes 
him at once both disinterested and agreeable. As 
few of his thoughts are drawn from business, they 
are most of them fit for conversation. His taste for 
books is a little too just for the age he lives in; he 
has read all, but approves of very few. His familia- 
rity with the customs, manners, actions, and writings 
of the ancients, makes him a very delicate observer 
of what occurs to him in the present times, He is 
an excellent critic, and “ the time of the play is his 
hour of business; exactly at five he passes through 
New Inn, crosses through Russell court, and takes a 
turn at Will’s till the play begins;” “ he has his shoes 
rubbed and his periwig powdered at the barber’s as 
you go into the Rade.” It is for the good of the 
audience when he is at a play, for the actors have an 
ambition to please him. 

Sir Andrew Freeport is a merchant of great emi- 
nence in London; a person of indefatigable industry, 


strong reason, and great experince. His notions of 


trade are noble and generous, “and (as every rich 
man has usually some slight way of jesting, whick 
would make no great figure were he not a rich man) 
he calls the sea, the British common.” He is ac- 
quainted with commerce in all its parts, and asserts 
that it is a stupid and barbarous way to extend domi- 
nion by arms; for true power is to be got by arts and 
industry. 

He abounds in several frugal maxims, amongst 
which the greatest favourite is “ A penny saved is a 
penny got.” 

Captain Lentry is likewise a member of the club, 
a gentleman of great valour and good understanding, 
but marvellous modesty; he “ deserves very well, but 
is awkward of putting his talent within the observation 
of those who should take notice of chem.” He was 
captain some years, behaved with great gallantry on 
sundry occasions, but having a small estate, and being 
heir to Sir Roger de Coverly, has quitted his military 
life. He is very frank, no sourness is found in his 
remarks, and he is the very soul of candour. His 
military life has furnished him with many anecdotes 
and adventures which amuse much the club, “ for he 
is never overbearing though accustomed to command, 
and never obsequious, though he once obeyed men 
who were above him.” 

Will Honeycomb comes next, the very imperso- 
nation of gallantry. He is a gentleman, who, accor- 
ding to his years, should be in the decline of life; but 
having “ever been very careful of his person, and 
always had a very easy fortune, time has made but a 
very little impression, either by wrinkles on his fore- 
head, or traces on his brain.” His person is well 
turned, and of a good height. He is very ready at 
that sort of discourse with which men usually enter- 
tain women. He has all his life dressed very well, 
and remembers habits as others do men. He can 
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smile when one speaks to him, and laughs easily. 
«“ He knows the history of every mode, and can in- 
form you, from which of the French king’s wenches, 
our wives and daughters had this manner of curling 
their hair, that way of placing their hoods. In a 
word, all his conversation and knowledge have been 
in the female world.” As other men of his age 
will take notice to you, what such a minister said 
upon such and such an occasion, he will tell you when 
the Duke of Monmouth danced at court, such a wo- 
man was then smitten, another was taken with him 
at the head of his troop in the Park. In all these 
important relations, he has ever about the same time 
received a kind glance, or a blow of a fan from some 
celebrated beauty, mother of the present Lord Such- 
a-one. This way of talking of his, very much enli- 
vens the conversation amongst us of a more sedate 
turn ; and I find there is not one of the company, but 
myself, who rarely speak at all, bui speaks of him, as 
of that sort of man, who is usually called a well-bred, 
fine gentleman”—a sitirica! picture not inapplicable 
to the “ fine gentleman” of later times. 

The last of this list of worthies is a clergy- 
man, who visits the company very seldom. He is 
very philosophical, has great learning, great sanctity 
of life, and the most exact good breeding. He has 
the misfortune to be of a very weak constitution, 
and consequently cannot accept of such cares and 
business as preferments in his function would oblige 
him to; he is therefore among divines what a cham- 
ber counsellor is among lawyers. The probity of 
his mind, and the integrity of his life, create him fol- 
lowers, as being eloquent or loud advances others, 
“ He seldom introduces the subject he speaks upon ; 
but we are all so far gone in years, that he shows 
when he is among us, an earnestness to have us fall 
on some divine topic, which he always treats with 
much authority, as one who has no interest in this 
world, as one who is hastening to the object of all 
his wishes, and conceives hope from his decays and 
infirmities !” 

Many other dramatis persone are met with in the 
pages of the Spectator. Will Wimble is among the 
most interesting. ‘The idea is Addison’s. He gives 
the character with remarkable completeness in very 
few words, which he puts in the form of a letter from 
Will to Sir Roger. “I desire you to accept of a 
jack, which is the best I have caught this seascn. I 
intend to come and stay with you a week, aud see 
how the perch bite in the black river. I observed 
with some concern, the last time I saw you upon the 
bowling-green, that your whip wanted a lash to it: I 
will bring half a dozen with me that I twisted last 
week, which I hope will serve you all the time you 
are in the country. I have not been out of the saddle 
for six days last past, having been at Eton with 
John’s eldest son. He takes to his learning hugely.” 

Here we see the veritable Will, not as in a mirror 
but face to face. *Will Wimble is younger brother to 
a baronet, and “descended of the ancient family of 
the Wimbles.” He is between forty and fifty; but 
being bred to no business, and born to no estate, he 
generally lives with his elder brother as superintend- 
ant of his game. He hunts a pack better than any 
man in the country, and is very famous for finding 
out a hare. He is extremely well used in all the 


little handicrafis of an idle man. He makes “ a May 
fly to a miracle;” and furnishes the whole country 
with angle-rods. As he is a “ good-natured, officious 





fellow,” and very much esteemed upon account of his 
family, he is a welcome guest at every house, and 
keeps up a good correspondence among all the gen- 
tlemen about him. He carries “a tulip-root in his 
pocket from one to another, or exchanges a puppy 
between a couple of friends that live perhaps in the 
opposite sides of the country.” Will is a particular 
favourite of all the young heirs, whom he frequently 
obliges with a net that he has woven or a setting-dog 
that he has trained himself. He now and then pre- 
sents a pair of garters of his own knitting to their 
mothers or sisters; and raises a great deal of mirth 
among them, by inquiring as often as he meets them 
“ how they wear!” These gentleman-like manufac- 
tures and obliging little humours, make Will the dar- 
ling of the country. 

This well-drawn character is not without its moral. 
«“ Will Wimble’s is the case of many a younger bro- 
ther of a great family who had rather see their chil- 
dren starve like gentlemen, than thrive in a trade, or 
profession that is beneath their quality!” A more 
pungent satire on the wretched effects of the system 
of primogeniture could not be written. 

Having heretofore discussed the general merits of 
the Spectator, we need say but little more. As a 
model of style it is considered first in our language. 
Its study in this respect would be of no little advan- 
tage at this time, when the perspicuity and smooth 
elegance of our old classics are disappearing before 
the bombast, inverted construction, and straining for 
effect, which the unnatural popularity of a foreign 
and fermented literature has produced among us. 
Johnson said that any one who would become a 
master of English style, must spend his days and 
nights in the study of Addison. It is favourably 
adopted as a model of style, by the general interest 
of its subjects; the student can never tire over these 
vivacious pages, and his pleasure will render easy the 
acquisition of a diction, which, from its being the 
natural style of the tongue, is, of itself, more readily 
acquired than any other. 

The humour of Addison has always been com- 
mended without reserve. It is tranquil and refined. 
It is altogether intellectual, unperverted by the gross- 
ness of mere animal exhilaration. It is consistent 
with the highest moral sobriety. Beattie observes 
of Sir Roger de Coverly that “we always smile, but 
never laugh at him.” Excepting Will Honeycomb, 
all the characters of the club are similar to Sir 
Roger. Each is well discriminated, but they all have 
one point in common, the ground of their common 
friendship, the secret of their congeniality of temper, 
and that is the free, but calm good humour of each. 
The moral tone of the Spectator is high. Many of 
its papers are devoted to religious topics. Not a few 
of the numbers on moral subjects are alike profound 
in their reflections and elegant in their style. It was 
Addison’s design in projecting the Spectator, to re- 
fute a common impression of his day that “ wit and 
impiety, talents and vice were inseparable.” 

The name of Addison has become almost a synonym 
for every grace of the mind, and every excellency of 
the heart. The combination of so much genius with 
so much virtue is rare, it is rare in this day of the 
acknowledged triumph of religious principles; its sin- 
gularity in his age is infinitely more remarkable. “If 
any judgment be made of his moral character,” says 
Johnson, “ from his books, nothing will be found but 
purity and excellence. It is reasonable to believe 
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that Addison’s professions and practice were at no 
great variance, since amidst that storm of faction in 
which most of his life was spent, though his station 
made him conspicuous and his activity made him 
formidable, the character given him by his friends 
was never contradicted by his enemies; of those with 
whom interest and opinion united him, he had not 
only the esteem but the kindness; and of others 
whom the violence of opposition drove against him, 
though he might lose the love, he retained the reve- 
rence.” 

Addison was born in 1671. His father was a 
clergyman and no doubt his early training produced 
that virtuous bias which marked his whole life and 
has shed a moral radiance over all his writings. He 
always had a strong predilection for the church, but 
was deterred from taking orders by an unconquerable 
diffidence. He pursued his studies first at the Charter 
House School, in London, an institution venerable in 
the biographical history of English literature. It was 
here that he became acquainted with Steele, who was 
his intimate associate in the best literary labours of 
his life. Addison assisted Steele by some valuable 
papers in the Tatler, they jointly conducted the Spec- 
tator and Guardian, and were fast friends until the 
acrimony of political feeling dissolved a fellowship 
which had been endeared by a close congeniality of 
literary habits and matured through years of familiar 
intercourse. 

At the Charter House and at Oxford, Addison de- 
voted himself to classical studies, especially the Latin 
poets. His Muse Anglicane was his first work— 
it is distinguished by the peculiar excellencies of his 
own mind. He sent a copy of it to Boileau, who, it 
is said, had, until its reception, entertained a contemp- 
tuous opinion of the poetical powers of the English. 

A poem on one of the campaigns of the day, 
attracted to him the attention of the Court, and 
though no office was offered by the government, a 
pension of three hundred pounds a year was settled 
upon him by the crown, through the influence of Lord 
Somers, by which he was enabled to travel in France 
and Italy. It was during this tour that he wrote his 
Dialogues on Medals, and a considerable part of his 
Cato. He returned home in want, his pension having 
been suspended by the removal of his friends from 
power. His travels, which were soon after published, 
are devoted almost entirely to the topographical illus- 
tration of the Latin poets, and a comparison of the 
modern aspects of the country with their descriptions. 

A poetical piece procured him again the patronage 
of the government, and he was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Appeals; in two years he became Under 
Secretary of State, and subsequently accompanied to 
Ireland, as Secretary, the Lord Lieutenant ; having at 
the same time a nominal office, with a salary of three 
hundred pounds a year. It was during his stay in 
Ireland, that his old friend Steele, started the Tatler. 
Steeie attempted to write secretly, but Addison de- 
tected him by the appearance of an observation on 
Virgil, which the latter remembered to have com- 
municated to him. In about a month afterwards 
Addison’s first article was published in the Tatler. 

But a couple of months had elapsed after the ces- 
sation of the Tatler, when the Spectator made its 
appearance. ‘The commencement of this paper, with 
so ample a plan, after the discussion of almost every 
subject of manners and light literature in the Tatler, 
shows a remarkable confidence and boldness in the 


writers, but the eminent success of the attempt fully 
justified their courage. The conductors were not a 
little influenced by the party excitements of the day, 
and some of the earlier papers savour of their politics, 
It is said that a hearty whig preface, prefixed by Dr. 
Fleetwood to a volume of sermons, was inserted that 
it might be read by the Queen, who had the Spectator 
brought in regularly with her breakfast, and that the 
paper of that day was not published till twelve o’clock, 
(her breakfast hour,) in order that no time should be 
allowed to those about her to examine it, before it 
should be presented. 

Ilis next work was the tragedy of Cato. It was 
acted in 1713, with great eclat. The political spirit 
of the times dictated the popular judgment of the 
stage, and this fact unquestionably gave to the Cato 
its splendid triumph. Says Johnson, “The Whigs 
applauded every line in which liberty was mentioned, 
as a satire on the Tories, and the Tories echoed every 
clap to show that the satire was unfelt.” Sustained 
thus by a clamorous spirit, entirely uncongenial with 
just criticism, it was acted night after night, a greater 
number of times than had been the lot of any drama 
before on the London stage. Though this celebrated 
tragedy has been justly called “the most splendid 
of his works” yet as a drama it is seriously defective. 
“It is rather a poem in dialogue than a tragedy,” it 
wants the verisimilitude in its characters and that 
power of exciting solicitude, growing in intensity as 
the scenes revolve and consummating instead of eva- 
nescing in the denouement, which form the effective 
excellence ef tragedy. Its popularity was, however, 
boundless, the Queen even sent a request that it might 
be dedicated to her, and it raised the author’s fame 
at once to its acme. Its success on the stage was 
no doubt owing in a great measure to its reception 
the first night, when Steele, as he acknowledged 
himself, “ packed the audience” for the purpose. 

At the same time the Guardian was started, which 
will come under review hereafter. Subsequently the 
Spectator was revived, but owing to the civil tumults 
of the times, with little success. Addison wrote more 
than a fourth of the papers which are distinguished 
by a larger proportion of religious subjects than any 
he had before written. ‘The Freeholder was com- 
menced in 1715. Though devoted to politics, it is 
adorned with many instances of his elegant humour, 
and is celebrated particularly for the fine character 
of the Tory Fox-hunter, perhaps not inferior to Roger 
de Coverly. “ Bigotry itself,” says Johnson, “ must 
be delighted with it.” 

The next year occurred his marriage with the 
Countess of Warwick, perhaps the most unhappy 
event of his life. He had been tutor to her son, and 
it was after a long courtship that he obtained her hand; 
the disproportion of their rank had its usual efiect, 
and Addison’s last years, we have reason to believe, 
were embittered by the worst of human afflictions. 

In 1717 he was elevated to the dignity of Secretary 
of State. He found himself entirely unfit for this 
station, being too diffident to defend the Government 
in the House of Commons, and, says Pope, “ too fasti- 
dious in the use of fine expressions to issue with 
expedition the ordinary ‘orders of his office.” He 
retired with a pension of three hundred pounds. He 
devoted the remainder of his life to literary pleasures 
and labours. One of these, which was published after 
his decease, was a Defence of Christianity; it was 
not completed according to his original design. It is 
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painful to record that the tranquillity of his closing 
days was interrupted by the political controversy 
which has been referred to, and which dissolved the 
cordial friendship that had so long bound him to his 
literary co-labourer, Steele. 

He died 1719, of asthma and dropsy. He called 
Lord Warwick, a profligate young nobleman, to his 
bedside, and said, “ I have sent for you that you may 
see how a Christian can die?” ‘The virtues which 
had adorned his life and chastened his genius, shed 
their mild lustre on his final hours, and he sinks from 
our view more amiable, more admired than he ap- 
pears to our contemplation, when conversing with 


him, through the beautiful, the refined productions 
of his pen. 

Chesterfield said, that “ he was the most timorous 
and awkward man that he ever saw.” Pope declares 
his conversation had “ something in it more charming 
than I have found in any other man. But this was 
only when he was familiar; before strangers, or per- 
haps a single stranger, he preserved his dignity by a 
stiff silence.” It was his extreme diffidence that in- 
terfered with his success in office, yet it gave him an 
air of amiability which won the esteem even of his 
enemies. Swift said, that “if he had asked for the 
crown it would have been given him without oppo- 
sition.” 
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A SONG OF MARION’S MEN. 


BY GEORGE P, MORRIS. 


“Sally St. Clair was a beautiful, dark-eyed Creole girl. The whole treasury of her love was poured out to Sergeant Jasper, 
who, on one occasion, had the good fortune to save her life. The prospect of their separation almost maddened her. To sever 
her long jetty ringlets from her exquisite head, to dress in male attire, to enrol herself in the corps to which he belonged, and 
follow his fortunes in the wars, unknown to him, was a resolution no sooner conceived than taken. In the camp she attracted 
no particular attention, except on the night before the battle, when she was noticed bending over his couch, like a good and 
gentle spirit, as if listening to his dreams. The camp was surprised, and a fierce conflict ensued. The lovers were side by 
side in the thickest of the fight; where, in endeavouring to turn away a lance aimed at the heart of Jasper, the poor girl 
received it in her own, and fe!l bleeding at his feet. After the victory, her name and sex were discovered, and there was not 
a dry eye in the corps when Sally St. Clair was laid in her grave, near the river Santee, ina green shady nook, that looked as 


if it had been stolen out of Paradise.”— Tales of the Revolution. 


In the ranks of Marion’s band, 
Through morass and wooded land, 
Over beach of yellow sand, 
Mountain, plain and valley; 
A Southern maid, in all her pride, 
March’d gayly at her lover’s side, 
In such disguise, 
That e’en his eyes, 
Did not discover Sally! 


When return’d from midnight tramp, 
Through the forest dark and damp, 
On his straw-couch in the camp, 
In his dreams he’d dally 
With that devoted, gentle fair, 
Whose large black eyes and flowing hair, 
So near him seem, 
That, in his dream, 
He breathes his love for Sally! 


Oh! what joy that maiden knew, 
When she found her lover true!— 
Suddenly the trumpet blew, 
Marion’s men to rally! 
To ward the death-spear from his side, 
Battling by broad Santee she died! 
Where sings the surge 
A ceaseless dirge, 
Near the lone grave of Sally! 
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MODERN ITALIAN NOVELS. 


BY MRS, E, F, ELLET. 


FALCO OF THE ROCK: THE CASTLE OF TREZZO: SIBILLA ODALETA: FOLCHETTO 
MALASPINA: THE PRISONERS OF PIZZIGHETTONE: THE PROSCRIBED: THE GE- 


NOESE BETROTHED: THE BATTLE OF 


Fatco petta Rupr, or Falco of the Rock, is more 
properly a historical narrative than a romance; the 
greater portion of the book being occupied by the 
political intrigues and battles of the Marchese di 
Marignan, in the rebellion against his legitimate sove- 
reign, Francesa Sforza, Duke of Milaa. The ambi- 
tious prince is aided in his struggle to make himself 
an independent sovereign by a notorious pirate of the 
Lake of Como, who saved the life of his younger 
brother Gabriele di Medici, in an encounter with the 
Dukists on the lake, in the beginning of the tale. 
The love plot, if so it may be called, consists only in 
the birth and growth of a passion between the above- 
mentioned Gabriel, a handsome and brave youth, and 
Rina, the beautiful daughter of the pirate Felco. 
When we first discern the mutual impression made 
on the heart of the lovers, we, of course, anticipate 
many difficulties and anxieties growing out of their 
different conditions in life, and the political storm 
in which they are involved. But there is none of all 
this; the loves of the youth and maiden are undis- 
turbed by the interference naturally to be expected 
from the haughty elder brother; nay, the course might 
have run smooth even to the end, but for the un- 
lucky chance of Gabriele’s being killed in one of the 
Marchese’s battles. ‘There is no connexion whatever 
between the attachment of the young pair and the 
political incidents; the contemplation only serves to 
divert the attention awhile from the true hero, and 
the stirring events of the chieftain’s treason. ‘This is 
a heinous fault in a novel; but it is half redeemed by 
the vigorous and graphic delineations of the struggles 
between the party of Marignan, and that of the Duke; 
and the occasional touches of the manners and super- 
Stitions of the age are very happy. We would in- 
stance the scene of the death of Grampo, one of 
Falco’s crew, the attempt of the monk to save the 
life of the wounded man by some miraculous water 
in which a nail from the true cross had been dipped, 
and the bitter execrations of the witch Imazza, the 
mother of the dead, against him who had been the 
innocent cause of his destruction. Altogether the 
work is superior to Il Castello di Trezzo, by the 
same author. The latter relates the treacherous 
imprisonment and murder, by Giovanni Galeazzo 
Visconti, Count of Verta, of his kinsman Bernabo, 
who shared with him the government of a moiety 
of Lombardy. The book is chiefly occupied with 
the adventures of a young cavalier, Palamede de’ 
Bianchi, in his endeavour to obtain access to the 
Lady Ginevra, the daughter of Bernabo, confined 
with her mother and brothers in the same castle with 
the unfortunate prince. After many disappointments 
and perils, in which he is assisted by the faithful 
Enzel, one of the Italian arioli, or gypsies, common 
in that age, he at length succeeds, by the intercession 
of a French prince whom he rescues opportunely 
from a band of robbers, in obtaining an order from 
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Giovan Galeazzo for the release of his fair one. Poor 
Bernabo is poisoned; his remains have the honour 
of being interred with regal magnificence behind the 
high altar of the church of San Giovanni in Conca, 
beneath “ a superb mausoleum, supported by six co- 
lumns, on which is sculptured in white marble a horse, 
mounted by an armed cavalier—the image of Berna- 
bo.” The lovers are united after his death, but never 
visit the court of Visconti. 

The author of Sibilla Odaleta, and other fictions 
of the same general class, has by some been ranked 
next to Manzoni, on account of the vigour and cle- 
verness of his sketches of past times, and the dramatic 
force with which many of his scenes are painted. 
His powers of description and dialogue, however, are 
not equalled by skill in constructing a story out of his 
materials; almost all his plots are badly managed. 
The incidents of his first novel, which he calls “An 
Episode of the Italian wars at the close of the fif- 
teenth century,” are wild and improbable to the last 
degree ; yet the book, especially the first part of it, is 
animated and interesting from his vivid pictures of the 
events and characters of the age. The epoch is the 
invasion of Naples by Charles VIII., and he gives us 
by the way sketches of Ludovico Jl Moro—of the 
city of Florence and the feelings of its inhabitants 
on the approach of the French monarch—of the 
wild and mysterious Savonarola—of the entrance of 
Charles into the city and his interview with the ma- 
gistrates of the Republic—of the flight of the Neapo- 
litan king, and his return to his dominions after the 
departure of the French. The following is a descrip- 
tion of the coronation of Charles before leaving 
Italy. 

« It was towards the middle of May, and the dawn 
promised a day cloudless and brilliant. Scarcely had 
the sun’s rays begun to gild the summits of the moun- 
tains, when countless multitudes thronged the streets, 
and besieged the doors of the cathedral, which was 
to be the scene of the solemnity. That massive 
Gothic edifice had been adorned with great magnifi- 
cence for the occasion; entrance had been prohibited 
for many days to the curious, that no impediment 
might be placed in the way of the artizans, for whose 
labours scarce sufficient time was allowed. Great 
was the anxiety among the people to see the result 
of their effots; but as soon as the doors were opened 
two companies of halberdiers, sheathed in armour of 
polished stvel, disposed themselves so as to guard the 
entrance rnd keep back the crowd, and Swiss guards 
were arra :ged in files extending even to the altar’s 
foot, read: for their assistance should it be required. 
These troops made a brilliant display, arrayed in the 
antique fashion, wearing scarlet mantles over their 
leathern vests and buskins; but the most singular 
spectacle was to be seen in the crowd itself. Some 
walked around the square, or crowded about the 
doors of the cathedral, waiting with impatience for 
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the royal cavalcade; others, assembled in groups near 
a pedestal on which once stood a statue of Tiberius, 
talked of the ceremony soon to take place, or the 
approacing tournament. Many discoursed of less 
important affairs; all accompanying their speech with 
the lively gesticulation peculiar to that dramatic peo- 
ple—capable of every generous action when liberated 
from the thraldom and darkness of ignorance. 

“ After tedious expectation, the roar of cannon 
from Castle St. Elmo announced that the King of 
France had left the palace on his way to the church. 
Then the confusion became general. The cannons 
of the other fortresses responded to the signal; the 
peal of warlike instruments resounded from vessels 
anchored in the bay; the bells of all the churches 
were rung, and the people crowded the streets more 
eagerly where the procession was to pass. The 
lanciert led the way, their pennons fluttering in the 
breeze; they were followed by the cuirassiers, whose 
armour flashed back the rays of the sun, dazzling all 
eyes; then five hundred Swiss infantry, and a thousand 
Gascon soldiers preceded the twelve knights forming 
the body guard of the sovereign, who surrounded him, 
dressed in magnificent uniform. Charles himself, 
mounted on a superb horse of the Norman breed, 
covered with trappings of velvet and gold, rode ma- 
jestically in the midst. He wore no cuirass or helmet 
as when he entered Florence; but a sumptuous mantle 
of crimson velvet, studded with points of gold and 
bordered with ermine, fell in graceful folds from his 
shoulders. An under vest of white silk, wrought 
with flowers in the Chinese fashion, covered his 
breast, on which sparkled the badges of various 
knightly orders, chief among them that of St. Michael. 
His breeches of white silk were terminated by yellow 
leathern buskins, garnished at the heel with the golden 
spurs indicative of his rank. At his right hand rode 
Brissonet, attired in the rich dress suitable to the 
eminent dignity conferred on him a few months 
before in Rome, by Pope Alexander. The splendour 
of his purple robe over his tunic embroidered with 
gold, displayed to advantage his noble person and 
features, which he knew how to invest with the im- 
posing majesty of a church dignitary. His right hand, 
resplendent with precious jewels, was slowly raised 
as he bestowed benedictions upon the people. 

“It was customary in those days for the king’s 
dwarf to be ever seen at the left hand of his master; 
but Charles on this occasion deemed it prudent to 
dispense with the arrangement, desirous that nothing 
approaching to the ludicrous should diminish the 
solemnity. He was aware that in Florence the per- 
petual vicinity of the buffoon, who always assumed a 
comic air of importance, had contributed in no slight 
degree to remove from the minds of the spectators 
the awe excited by his name and presence. There- 
fore in place of the dwarf rode Gilbert de Monpensier, 
who was appointed to remain in Naples in his quality 
of Lieutenant of the kingdom. Behind him followed 
the Grand Constable D’Obigni, and the Seneschal De 
Dabari ; followed in their turn by the nobles according 
to their rank. ‘Two hundred Swiss soldiers made up 


the retinue, and with their heavy weapons kept back 
the multitude. The music of drum and trumpet filled 
the air, mingled with the peal of bells and the roar 
of ordnance ; these, with the stunning acclamations 
of the people, formed a confusion of sounds more 
readily imagined than described. 

“ Arrived at the great door of the cathedral, the 





company dismounted, and leaving their horses to the 
care of the squires, entered in the order prescribed by 
etiquette. They were met by the Archbishop, arrayed 
with ecclesiastical pomp in the sacerdotal robes, who 
led the king towards the throne prepared at the right 
of the great altar, As the monarch touched the 
railing, the officials who had accompanied him thither 
stopped, yielding the honour to the Italian barons, 
since it was not as king of the French Charles was 
received within the sanctuary, but as king of the 
Neapolitans. Only Brissonet as Cardinal, and Gil- 
bert Monpensier as Viceroy, were admitted with him, 
and sat upon the seats prepared in honour of their 
rank, by the side of the monarch. The king ascended 
the throne, and the ensigns of royalty were presented 
to him; then the oath of allegiance was administered 
in due form, first to the clergy, next to the represen- 
tatives of the kingdom, the nobility, and finally, to 
various corporations of the second and third orders, 

«During this somewhat lengthened ceremony, a 
select band of musicians without, made the vaults of 
the cathedral echo, and from the piazza military 
companies responded with their gorgeous symphony, 
that would have suited a day of battle. ‘The pulpit 
was then occupied by the orator who spoke in the 
name of the people; and this harangue concluded, 
with other ceremonies too tedious to describe, the 
new sovereign made ready to return to his palace, 
whence, having changed his dress afier a brief rest 
he was to depart for the amphitheatre prepared for 
the tournay.” 

Folchetto Malaspina exhibits in a certain degree 
the same beauties, with nearly the same defects, which 
are prominent in Sibilla Odaleta, The time is the 
twelfth century, during the period of the famous con- 
federation of the Lombard cities, at the head of which 
was Milan in the struggle against Frederic Barbarossa. 
The love scenes are but slenderly connected with the 
incidents of the tale and with the catastrophe ; indeed 
the hero might as well have been a resolute Benedict, 
fur aught that his amourette has to do with the plot. 
The three volumes are filled with his adventures in 
endeavouring to avenge the wrong done to his sister, 
by a false marriage, upon the profligate Guglielmo, 
his rival in politics and love. His formal challenge 
of his enemy at a banquet of Guglielmo’s own ad- 
herents—the scene of the duel—the cowardice of 
Guglielmo, and their preconcerted interruption by the 
aged hermit, who forbids the fight—the public insult 
afterwards hurled upon the villain by Folchetto, in 
presence of the clergy, the nobles, and the people; 
and finally, his generous pardon of his humiliated and 
captive foe, are drawn in the most lively and pictu- 
resque colours. A new order, or profession is intro- 
duced to our notice in the course of the narrative ; 
one, the author tells us, long afterwards common in 
Sardinia; the Accabaduri, or people whose trade it 
was to abridge the sufferings of the old or the infirm, 
by the summary process of knocking them on the head, 
from which action their caste took its name, A 
woman of this class figures largely in the story. She 
has wandered fiom Sardinia to the scene of the novel, 
and though athirst for human blood, is opportunely 
bound by a debt of gratitude and a vow, to rescue 
and serve Folchetto. She not only informs him 
where to find the false certificate of his sister’s mar- 
riage, but duly advises him, after the siege and capi- 
tulation of Tortona, that the convents are to be 
sacked by Frederic’s troops—thus giving him time to 
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rescue his sister and his lady love from the fury of the 
soldiery. 

The story of I Prigionieri di Pizzighettone, (The 
Prisoners of Pizzighettone) is yet more incoherent, and 
unequal instyle. ‘There is a total want of connexion 
in the fate of the two “ Prisoners,” one of whom is no 
less a person than Francis the First, and the other a 
Spanish lady of some celebrity. The French king, 
however, and his warlike nobles, and the celebrated 
astrologer Cornelius Agrippa, are vigorously sketched. 
The monarch is inade to be beloved most romantically 
by a half crazed girl, on whom our author has be- 
stowed the faculty of second sight ; and who trans- 
lates Moore’s lines, “ I never loved a tree nor flower,” 
&c., without deigning to give the poet the credit of 
the original. ‘The first volume closes with the battle 
of Pavia; the novel ends with the death of the second 
sighted girl and the removal of the captive Francis 
to Spain. 

The next romance of our author introduces us into 
a country new to the novelist; to wit—the island of 
Sardinia. Jl Proscritto (the Proscribed,) with another 
Sardinian novel—Preziosa di Sanluri, is designed to 
present something like a complete picture of the 
manners of the men and women of that island; the 
latter of the Sard mountaineers, as the former of the 
more civilized citizens. Both contain su iking scenes 
and graphic representations of natural scenery, and 
ancient ceremonies; “hair breadth ’scapes” and im- 
minent perils by sea and land also abound. The 
story is told by a gentleman, Brunetto by name, who 
on the death of an uncle resident in Sardinia, is sent 
to that island frem Genoa by his father, to divide 
with another uncie the patrimony of the deceased. 
He finds on board the vessel a mysterious youth, who 
repels all advances towards acquaintance, yet gives 
Brunetto some advice respecting the division of the 
estate. ‘The youth is landed upon one of the small 
islands on the Sardinian coast. Our hero proceeds 
to his uncle’s castle, where having nothing else to do, 
while waiting for the settlement of his affairs, he falls 
in love with his beautiful cousin Helen, But his 
hopes are speedily checked by the information that 
her affections are already engaged, He remarks also 
that a vacant chair is always set at his uncle’s table; 
endeavours in vain to find out from his male cousins 
the meaning of this strange custom, but at last obiains 
an explanation from Helen. Her elder brother had 
been murdered a year or two before by unknown 
assassins. The men who brought home the body, 
swore that they had seen him fall by the hand of Na- 
borre a youth in the neighbourhood, who had once 
saved her father’s life, between whom and her brother 
there had been some slight dispute. ‘The family and 
connexions of the deceased take an oath to revenge 
his death ; and there was an old Sardinian superstition 
that till such an oath was accomplished, the shade 
of the murdered man would continue to haunt his 
former residence, and sit at the table with his sur- 
viving relatives. Helen, however, is certain of the 
innocence of Naborre; (Sardinian names are not 
particularly euphonious!) it is to him she has given 
her heart, and Brunetto, by her description, soon _re- 
cognises him as the mysterious youth seen on his 
passage from Genoa, Naborre has been tried by the 
civil authorities for the murder; but in the lack of 
sufficient evidence to convict him, has merely been 
banished, under the penalty of death if he should re- 
turn to the island. Brunetto with chivalrous gene- 


rosity pledges himself to assist in vindicating the 
innocence of the persecuted lover of Helen, and in 
bringing the real assassins to punishment. He goes 
to Naborre’s retreat; and, by the help of another 
friend, possessed of the faculty of ventriloquism, they 
sneceed in detecting the criminals, a band of robbers 
in the vicinity. One of these bandits, dangerously 
wounded, is neglected by his companions; and with 
him the ventriloquist, concealed in the cave, plays the 
part of conscience, by whispering in his ear unseen ; 
finally inducing him to confess the whole tale of guilt. 
The story ends with the restoration of the Proscribed, 
and his union with the lovely Helen. 

The imitations of Scott are very evident in these 
volumes; both in the sketch of the uncle and his 
sons, and the character of Helen, who is drawn after 
Diana Vernon. The description of the fishing on 
the island of San Pietro is picturesque in the highest 
degree. ‘The incidents succeed in natural order; the 
interest is well sustained till the discovery of the as- 
sassins, when the details become tedious. Altogether 
it is a weaker production than most of the author’s 
novels, 

La Fidanzata Ligure (the Genoese Betrothed) is 
a story of the present day, designed, says the author, 
to illustrate “the customs, manners, and character of 
the inhabitants of the Riviera of Genoa;” a beautiful 
region of country. The plot is simple. A young 
Spanish nobleman, Velasco by name, comes to the 
Riviera to seek a young lady whom he had met and 
loved in Spain—Ida Contarini, the daughter of a rich 
Genoese merchant. The maiden has been informed 
that there are objections on the part of Velasco’s 
father, a proud old Spanish grandee, to his son’s 
union with one who cannot boast equally ancient 
parentage—and too proud to enter a family reluctant 
to receive her—determines to separate from her lover. 
She cannot, however, forget him; a meeting takes 
place; but their reconciliation is again prevented by 
the interference of a mystericus stranger “ in a dark 
mantel”—who afterwards turns out to be the agent of 
a Spanish marchioness, enamoured of Velasco, whose 
jealousy occasioned all the former difficulties, and 
who has employed this Garzia to prevent the union 
of the young pair. Garzia is executed for the 
murder of a fellow knave; and the obstacles to the 
happiness of Ida and Velasco removed—the romance 
ends selon la regle. The pictures of costumes and 
manners are not a little entertaining. ‘There is a 
minute and interesting description of the villa Con- 
tarini, and of the family mansion, within and with- 
out; no doubt a correct sketch of the residence 
and the habits of a parvenu gentleman, who en- 
deavours by splendour to conceal his want of preten- 
sions on the score of descent. Ida the heroine, 
writes sentimental letters to her confidante, and 
solaces her leisure hours with the writings of Rich- 
ardson, Sterne, Byron, “ Valter Scott,” and others, 
whom she quotes frequently with an air of something 
very like pedantry. We cannot say we found “ the 
tissue of her story” nor that of “the dark mantel” 
particularly interesting. 

On the whole, the author of “ Sibilla Odaleta” and 
the novels succeeding, has displayed sufficient ability 
to induce us to expect from him in the future some- 
thing better than any work he has yet produced. If 
he but knew how to make the most of his materials, 
like Manzoni, nothing could prevent his rising to an 
equal station. He possesses considerable power of 
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writing, and of dramatic conception; and occasion- 
ally succeds in giving strong individual reality to his 
personages, His picturesque style increases greatly 
the effect of his more striking scenes; nor are we 
disposed to deny him praise for his merit in dialogue ; 
always excepting his attempts at humour, which we 
cannot forbear regarding as “ most dolorous mirth.” 

The subject of Za Bataglia di Benevento, or the 
Battle of Benevento, is intensely interesting, and 
affords an admirable ground-work for an historical 
romance. In the hands of a skilful writer, what 
space for portraitures of character and varied incident, 
within the splendid outline furnished by history! 
What a magnificent scene is open to the efforts of 
the artist! the epoch—that critical period in the an- 
nals of Europe—the fall of the dynasty of the Ho- 
henstuffens ;—the locality—in the court of the Swa- 
bian Sicilian monarch—or the plains of Apulia, 
where Saracen and Christian fought, where the sol- 
diers of Manfred contended with the chivalry of 
France, and the armies of the Pope—the character 
of Manfred himself—brave in the field and wise in 
council—walking in the shadow of those fearful 
crimes imputed to him by his enemies, invested with- 
al with the glorious qualities attributed to him by his 
ghibelline historians—genius, heroism, and lofty am- 
bition—need such materials the embellishment of 
fancy? It appears to us that truth is here stranger 
than fiction, transcending the creations of imagina- 
tion. But so thought not Signor Guerrazzi. He has 
tried to idealize the narrative, and in doing so has in- 
jured its vrai semblance materially. He has invented 
fictitious personages, and events so widely improba- 
ble, that the dignity of the historical portions is wo- 
fully lessened. When we say that the four volumes 
before us are replete with the worst faults of the 
Italian school of novelists, our readers may be as- 
sured that the author has failed in constructing a 
work at all worthy of the materials employed. 

The first peculiarity that strikes us in the book is 
its excessive exaggeration. Scenes, manners, feel- 
ings, characters, are seen through a medium so highly 
coloured, that all aspect of truth disappears, We can- 
not recognize features so strained and distorted. The 
style is feverish; the author cannot describe the most 
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ordinary incident or scene without becoming extatic, 
and taxing every object in heaven and earth for com- 
perisons. He is unwilling to let the sun rise or set 
in peace. His language is frequently “« a world too 
wide” for his thought. ll this prodigality of enthu- 
siasm is needlessly thrown away on trivial matters, 
fur there are a sufficient number of really interesting 
and striking scenes, on which it could have been be- 
stowed with propriety. The description of Manfred’s 
remorse, his detection of the conspiracy of his dis- 
affected nobles against him, and their escape—his 
last battle and death scene—are well conceived and 
dramatic, So in an earlier portion of the book is the 
account of the passage of the Alps by the French, 
and the crowning of Charles of Anjou and Beatrice. 
There are many episodical incidents so wildly told 
that they linger in our memory as some incoherent 
nursery tale. We mnst not omit, however, to yield 
Guerrazzi due praise for the vigour with which he has 
drawn some of his characters—Manfred—to wit ;— 
the counts of Caserta and La Cerra—and the ficti- 
tious Rogiero. 

Grassa e Ceresio is a story of lovers divided, like 
Juliet and Romeo, by the ancient feuds of their fami- 
lies. ‘They are more fortunate than the gentle pair 
of Shakspeare, matters being reconciled very com- 
fortably between them after the decease of the heads 
of their respective houses. 

The foregoing brief review of the works of the liv- 
ing novelists of Italy has, we trust, demonstrated that 
there exists sufficient talent in that country to work 
even more successfully the rich mine of materials so 
recently laid open. Great allowance must be made 
fur want of experience in that species of composition ; 
but since the new direction of popular taste, authors 
will undoubtedly continue to labour with increased 
energy; and we should be doing injustice to the 
abilities already developed, did we not confidently 
anticipate some more signal achievement in a field 
where there are already so many competitors, We 
take our leave of them for the present, hoping ere 
long to welcome some fascinating stranger to our 
shores, whose attractions shall cause him to be forth- 
with supplied with the national costume, and intro- 
duced as a familiar friend into our literary circles. 
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LINES. 


BY MRS. 


Peace—O for that which cometh from above— 
That owns no fellowship with aught on earth! 
Brighter than sunshine—subtler than the air— 
More deep and grateful than the forest shade— 
Purer and milder than the bending sky! 

The peace ineffable—that passeth thought! 
My soul doth sigh for it.—Life’s pageants vain, 
The phantom joys that float on starry 
Around youth's path, and strew thei) .aany flowers— 
She has beheld—and scorned their tributes all :— 
The multitudinous voices, wild and loud 

As chafing ocean, wherewith Folly calls, 

She would not hear.—My spirit craveth peace. 

The shrouded day on earth is waning fast— 
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She casts her earthly help and hope away! 
—Father of life! bestow that better life! 

Thou, who with woe didst purchase joy for man, 
O write thy law of meekness on my heart! 
Thou, from whose brooding wings shot living light 
Into the mass of chaos, on my soul 

Let shine the light it needs but will to see! 
Then--o’er the path where now I weeping walk, 
Shall beam the glory of its distant goal! 

Then from the deserts into pastures green 

By the Good Shepherd led, the weary soul 

Shall drink of fountains by the tree of life, 
Where peace hath planted her immortal grove. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER. 


A TALE, 


BY MRS. 


«“ I witt adopt Emily Sinclair! Yes, she shall be as 
my own child, and I will be to her a mother—if I 
have your consent and approval, Mr. Morton?” and 
the handsome woman who had uttered the above 
sentence, lifted up her dark eyes for a moment, and 
rested them inquiringly upon the face of her husband. 

« My consent,” he replied, « will certainly be given 
if you desire it; my approbation is a different affair. 
Much, very much is to be considered ere you take 
the keeping of another’s happiness into your own 
hands, as I think you will do by voluntarily adopting 
Emily Sinclair.” Tlie cheek of Mrs. Morton flushed 
slightly, and a look of mingled shame and vexation 
passed over her fine face as she answered, 

“It is apparent you consider me unfit for the task; 
I should like to make the experiment were it only to 
prove you a false prophet.” 

Mr. Morton was silent ; many feelings struggled in 
his bosom, but he shrank from giving them utterance. 
He could not well explain to his wife why he deemed 
her incapable of giving or receiving pleasure in the 
adoption of Emily Sinclair, Let us, for a moment, 
advert to their past history. In early life, Mr. Mor- 
ton was a clerk in the Ellsworth firm, one of the 
most flourishing, and prosperous in city. 
The only daughter of Mr. Ellsworth, the fair and 
spoiled Ella, had singled him out from among many 
wealthier suitors, given him the passionate love of an 
affectionate but unregulated heart, married him with 
the consent of her father, and had thus been the 
means of raising him to rank and station far be- 
yond his most sanguine hopes. The love of Morton 
was devoted enough to satisfy even Ella, exacting 
and capricious as she had ever been; his feelings of 
gratitude rendered him forbearing and gentle—yet 
resolute, when occasion demanded—the calm and 
even mildness of his disposition, the firm dignity of 
manner and character which preserved his own rights 
from being encroached upon, while he yielded often 
and tenderly to her—won upon her respect, and in- 
creased her love and esteem as the years of her life 
rolled on, Yet the faults of Ella were not corrected, 
scarcely ameliorated; many painful hours she had 
caused her husband, and remorse never failed to visit 
her with bitter and accusing pangs, but the strong 
pride of her character, either stifled such feelings too 
soon, or prevented any good results. They were now 
in the autumn of life, and very beautiful still was 
Ella Morton, while her husband, with his open and 
placid countenance, his broad ample brow, and the 
winning smile that played about his mouth, as though 
it loved its resting place, the gentleness of lis manners 
| aited to uniform kindness and benevolence of cha- 
racter, was one upon whom ihe eye loved to linger, 
and the heart bounded with a warm gush of feeling 
and sympathy to meet. Ella Morton had no children; 
long since her parents were dead, and upon her hus- 
band the one strong stream of a passionate and loving 
heart poured itself forth, Morton knew well it was 
so—that all of earthly feeling her heart had garnered 
was lavished upon him; yet oh! how often and how bit- 
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terly she pained him—stung his soul with reproaches 
that were undeserved—doubting his faith, and filling 
his heart with sorrow, that he could not constitute 
her happiness, while his own was destroyed. He 
loved her truly; she was indeed fair, and very capti- 
vating, and when the imperious and exacting temper, 
that sullied her character lay sleeping, there was a 
soft and winning tenderness in her manners, that 
wound round the heart of her husband, till he deemed 
her once again the Ella of his youth, the young wife 
of his bosom. Much of bitterness mingled in the 
thread of their destiny—much also of happiness; 
often she had erred and as often been forgiven; per- 
haps both felt of late that some one else to love, 
would give a new charm to their domestic life. 
Morton alone feared the experiment; his wife, self- 
confident and haughty, believed herself fully compe- 
tent to discharge the important duties that would 
devolve upon her in the adoption of a daughter. 
Emily Sinclair was eighteen, timid, gentle, and sensi- 
tive; shrinking from coldness, and clinging fondly to 
those who met her with tenderness and affection; her 
disposition was open and ingenuous, her temper regu- 
lated, her mind improved, her manners captivating, 
and her beauty of a kind to win love as well as ad- 
miration. This young girl was an orphan; she had 
few friends in her adversity, and none so able to assist, 
and aid her as Mrs. Morton. Her mother had been 
for years that lady’s nearest and most intimate com- 
panion, and she loved Emily well for her own sake, 
but more tenderly for that of her lost mother. All 
this Morton knew; he hesitated in refusing a home 
to one so alone in the world, so very desolate—yet 
he feared her life would be one of outward splendour, 
while the bonds of dependence would wear upon the 
heart. As these thoughts passed through his mind, 
they left their shadows upon his face, and his wife 
liked not the expression of his countenance: she 
leaned forward, and resting her hand lightly on his 
own, for a moment, said: 

« Your decision now, if you please—I can wait no 
longer.” 

He looked up earnestly into her face as h- an- 
swered, “ My dear Ella, this is a very serious mai‘er, 
not to be lightly judged of or acted upon. Emily 
Sinclair had a faithful, judicious, but very tender mo- 
ther; no shade of caprice ever rested on their mutual 
love ; the timid sensitiveness of Emily’s character has 
been fostered, rather than checked, and were she now 
exposed to coldness or mistrust from those she loved, 
it would prey heavily upon her mind—utterly destroy 
her happiness.” 

«So I do believe,” replied Mrs. Morton, calmly ; 
“knowingly, therefore, I take the risk; she shall 
never receive from me the slightest unkindness; and 
as to mistrust—such a feeling could not exist in the 
heart of any human being, when Emily’s sunny eyes 
and truth-telling face were before them.” 

Morton sighed; he knew when evil thoughts are 
strong within, reason is blinded and powerless, and 
wil not see, though the truth be clear before them. 
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«I would not,” he said gently, “discourage you 
entirely; but you should take time to reflect; to 
weigh well the responsibilities that attach to the 
character of mother. Ella! that young girl had 
better beg her daily bread from door to door, than 
meet with harshness, when her heart is pining for 
affection, and her spirit is bound in the strong chains 
that gratitude winds round the feeling heart!” 

The fine eyes of Morton sparkled with the bene- 
volence and kindness that actuated him: his wife felt 
the appeal, but she never doubted her power to do 
right; she forgot that when long indulged in, we lose 
command over the evil passions of our nature, and 
we may give no promise with safety for the future. 
Once again she spoke: 

“ You have wrought no change in my wishes, by 
your arguments. I feel satisfied I can be a faithful 
mother to Emily; and now, for the last time, are you 
content I shall make the trial ?” 

«“ Yes—but remember Ella, in becoming your child 
also becomes mine; and hereafter, if there is in- 
justice done her, it will be my painful province to 
interfere,” 

Morton, as he ceased speaking, left the room. 
The few bitter and scalding tears that had gathered 
into the eyes of his wife, stole silently down her face ; 
she could not but feel very deeply her husband’s want 
of confidence in her character; yet, if her heart had 
been read aright at that moment, wounded pride 
would have been found mingling its lava stream with 
othez and better feelings, until as it flowed onward, 
all that was redeeming in her nature, seemed pros- 
trate beneath its power. 

Emily Sinclair came to her new home with every 
warm and gentle feeling roused into action; the uni- 
form and affectionate kindness of Mrs. Morton to her 
mother had filled her heart to overflowing with love, 
and gratitude—beside she had none other to love— 
and her young heart yearned for sympathy and affec- 
tion! Strange what a winning power there was in 
that artless girl, to wind into the affections of those 
she loved—perchance it was that she never thought 
of self, that she lived and moved in the happiness of 
those around her; certain it is the heart of Mrs. 
Morton was deeply touched, and a change came over 
her disposition, that imparted pleasure, not unmingled 
with astonishment to her husband. Once or twice, 
when Mrs. Morton had shown, though very slightly, 
something of the unhappy temper she really possessed, 
Emily had manifested such a degree of startled surprise 
and even alarm, that Mrs. Morton exercised a strong 
check upon herself, and she was more than repaid 
by the happiness she bestowed; she felt it so, and 
resolved in secret to be ever after on her guard. 
Alas for the chains that bind us! forged by our own 
hands, and fostered by long indulgence, they are not 
broken without patient watching and waiting, long 
continued and persevering struggles to accomplish 
that which is right. 

One morning they were at the breakfast table; the 
only silent one among them was Mrs. Morton; 
Emily chatted in the glad enjoyment of present hap- 
pinessa, to her kind “ father,” as it was his wish she 
should call him, while it was apparent from his man- 
ner how much he reciprocated her feelings, and how 
tenderly he regarded his adopted child. Somewhai 
abruptly Mrs. Morton addressed her husband : 

“Pray, Mr. Morton, when is your nephew ex- 
pected? He is so very changeable in his mood, I 


should not be surprised if the next news be, that he 
is not coming at all; however, there never was the 
least dependence to be placed upon him.” 

« Nay, not so bad as that either,” said Mr. Morton, 
smiling good humouredly, “ poor Fred was never a 
favourite of yours, and you judge him hardly; he is 
somewhat self-willed, I admit—over blunt in his 
speech to please a lady, perhaps—but frank, honest, 
and upright, full of feeling and generosity.” 

“ Quite a character,” said Mrs. Morton, while a 
sneer played over her beautiful but scornful mouth ; 
“yet I really cannot see that it was called for, unless 
it was for Emily’s especial benefit; he pays you but 
a poor compliment, my love, when he supposes you 
could ever become interested in such a bore as Fred 
Meradi*h.” 

“ Meradith!” exclaimed Emily, as a sudden and 
burning flush shot up to her very temples, “ Did 
you say Meradith—and call him Mr. Morton’s ne- 
phew ?” 

“To be sure I did,” said Mrs. Morton, “ What 
do you know of him—if you allow me to ask ?” 

« [—I—know him very well,” stammered Emily, 
in confusion at the manner of the interrogatory, “ we 
met him at the Springs, last summer.” 

«And found him irresistible and charming ?” sneer- 
ed Mrs. Morton. 

“I did not say he was either,” said Emily, in a 
low voice, while her lip quivered, and the tears came 
into her eyes. ‘ He was very kind to my sick mo- 
ther; the poor have few friends—we had none!” 

« You do well to remember his attention, my dear 
little girl,” said Mr. Morton, affectionately, “ though 
had you forgotten it, Mrs. Morton would have loved 
you none the less, Frederick Meradith is the son 
of my only sister, and I, at least, am grateful for 
your testimony in his favour.” 

Mr. Morton rose up from the table, with the look 
and manner of one who felt himself injured, and as 
he left the room, there was an expression of stern 
displeasure in his countenance, such as Emily had 
never seen before. She did not even look at Mrs, 
Morton, but waited for the sound of her voice; it 
came at last, cold and austere. “Do not let me 
detain you for a moment, Miss Sinclair.” 

« You are angry at me—how have I offended ? 
Oh, forgive me, mamma, and love me once more!” 
exclaimed the young girl, as she approached Mrs. 
Morton, and even laid her hand tremblingly upon 
that of the latter. 

« My own Emily, it is I have been wrong!” said 
Mrs. Morton as tears gushed from her eyes. “I do 
not deserve such tender forbearance from you,” and 
remorse sent a pang to the heart of the erring woman, 
which was stamped for an instant in lines of agony, 
and distress upon her countenance—but it was gone 
as soon; brief, momentary, without repentance, was 
the mental torture inflicted in the hour when con- 
science would be heard. She explained to Emily— 
« That Frederick Meradith had resided with them 
during the prosecution of his studies in that city. 
His father having died when he was very young, he 
was thrown much upon the protection and guardian- 
ship of his uncle, for whom he had always manifested 
the most extraordinary affection; she herself had 
believed it partly affected, that he might in some 
future time become heir to his uncle’s wealth; she 
had even hinted the same to him, in a moment of 
strong irritation; he had resented it in the most inso- 
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lent manner—had, indeed, never forgiven her for it. 
Moreover, he had in all misunderstandings with Mr. 
Morton, advocated his uncle in the ost improper 
manner, (and here Mrs. Morton hesitaed, and with 
all her tact, was slightly confused) using irritating 
and disrespectful language, even to the length of in- 
sinuating she was the cause of much misery to her 
husband.” Mrs. Morton was silent for many mo- 
ments as she closed her account, then she said, “ I 
do not scruple to say to you, Emily, that Mr. Morton 
and myself have differed most seriously about this ill 
mannered boy; it has been a source of contention, and 
bitterness to both of us; yet he clings fondly tu him, 
still loves him with the tenderest affection ; while to 
me he is an object of contempt and dislike. For my 
sake then, Emily, never speak his name again ap- 
provingly to his uncle?” 

Mrs. Morton rose hastily as she ceased, deter- 
mined to hear nothing further from the young crea- 
ture, who sat silent in astonishment and sorrow; but 
she kissed her affectionately, and as she did so, parted 
the long silken curls that lay upon her forehead, and 
looked, almost tearfully, into her loving and tender 
eyes. “Softly and deeply blue,” they beamed upon 
her, while fresh from the heart came the truth and 
innocence that sparkled there. Her mouth was full, 
small, and beautifully formed; her skin fair and clear; 
her colour the hue of unbroken health and happi- 
ness; her form, child ike in proportion, but perfect 
in the grace, ease, and elegance acquired by long 
association with one who had been strikingly gifted 
with each—her mother. 

Mrs. Morton scarce knew how strong the affection 
she bore to Emily had grown, till that moment—she 
would have given worlds to have seen that troubled 
expression pass from her countenance, and cheerful 
trust in herself take its place: she saw doubt and 
sorrow in the young tender face before her, and she 
felt she had caused the one and deserved the other. 
Her proud heart throbbed, and her voice faultered as 
she bent over her, saying tenderly, “ Trust me, Emily; 
love me and trust me!” and Emily sprang to meet 
her embrace, and hope and confidence entered into 
her heart again. 

The morrow came, and Frederic Meradith. Mor- 
ton received him with undisguised pleasure; all me- 
mory of the scene of yesterday seemed to have 
passed from his mind; perchance, for his own peace, 
he forgave too easily, forgot too soon. It was 
apparent Meradith was quite indifferent to the stately 
greeting he received from Mrs. Morton; it seemed, 
indeed, rather to amuse him; he had not forgotten 
old times, and incapable of bearing malice himself, 
he was at once surprised at her coldness, and amused 
at the recollections it called up in his mind. His face 
wore an expression of humour quite characteristic; 
eye-lashes, singularly long and heavy, shaded an eye, 
black, piercing, yet full of archness and fun; his 
mouth was finely formed, while it gave to the mind 
an impression of decision, not unmingled with scorn ; 
his broad, noble brow was his uncle’s, and Mrs. 
Morton could not but admit to herself, that he was 
excelled by few, in striking and manly beauty. As 
he turned from the salutations of each, aware there 
was some one else in the room, Mr. Morton said, 

« Allow me, Miss Sinclair, to make known the 
scape-grace nephew we were discussing yesterday 
morning !—Mr. Meradith.” 

Meradith glanced with the irresistibly comic expres- 


sion, he could instantly assume, at his aunt, “ Ah! 
I doubt not I was most favourably reviewed.” Then 
turning to Emily with a manner at once respectful 
and considerate, said, “ Believe me, I am most happy 
to meet you here, Miss Sinclair; our acquaintance at 
the springs is one of the few recollections I love to 
cherish, for the sake of its pleasant memories. I 
trust the friendship there begun, will lose nothing by 
@ nearer intimacy.” 

Emily bent her head, but did not reply: ah! what 
busy thoughts came knocking at her heart, laden 
with memory of the dead! The mother she had lost, 
rose up before her; but then, tenderly, and as a true 
friend, had Meradith ministered to her wants in that 
trying time; and he lost nothing by the recollection. 
Perchance he divined her feelings, for a softened ex- 
pression came over his countenance, and he spoke in 
a more subdued, and gentler tone to his uncle. Mrs. 
Morton was a quick observer; what she saw gave 
her pain; and, as usual, she lost all control of her 
temper; she spoke harshly to Emily, contemptuously 
to Meradith: but by a strong effort the latter controlled 
himself and made no reply. Mr. Morton saw all, as 
he had seen for years, in silence: when alone with 
his wife, he endeavoured to reason with her upon the 
folly of her conduct. If she feared an attachment 
between Emily and Meradith, was she not taking the 
very course to precipitate measures? Let the lady 
answer for herself. 

* I have warned Emily against any prepossession 
in favour of Meradith ; and I have a right in common 
gratitude, to expect my warning will be attended to.” 

Morton sighed heavily as he replied: 

“Remember Ella, I told you before adopting 
Emily Sinclair, that such a connexion would not 
promote your own happiness or secure hers. She is 
now your child, and mine also; no injustice must be 
done her; none shall be; whatever lengths your un- 
fortunate temper may carry you in this affair, you 
shall not bring sorrow upon her innocent head. Be 
advised in time; let the young people alone, and ten to 
one they tire of each other, but if you excite commis- 
eration for Emily in the mind of Meradith, you bring 
things to a crisis at once. Oh! if you could but be 
induced to like him.” 

« Like him!” she answered, with a glance of min- 
gled scorn and bitterness; “like Meradith—ay! I 
have cause—when his insolent remarks have been a 
source of torture to me; and his base and petty inter- 
ference has nearly alienated my husband’s affections 
from me!” 

“ No Ella! no!” said Morton earnestly,” it is not 
so; true, I have opposed your course of conduct to 
my nephew, believing it to be most unjust; he has 
been to blame, perhaps, more than I deem, but he is 
young and thoughtless—forgive him, love, for my 
sake!” and Morton bent down and kissed her, while 
his tone was one of mingled tenderness and sorrow. 
“He is the sole child of my only sister, the only 
relative of mine that has ever asked for your affection; 
grant it, Ella—let me tell Meradith you forgive him, 
and will be his friend hereafter ?” 

She bent her head down upon his arm, to conceal 
the tears that started to her eyes; but her heart was 
stubborn though it yearned with tenderness for him ; 
“ I cannot,” she said; “ask any thing but that, and 
oh! how gladly I will grant it.” 

Morton coldly released his arm from the hand that 
clasped it, and without speaking left the room. He 
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had never, perhaps, in his life felt more deeply 
wounded; his trust in his wife was shaken; he doubted 
her love—* Selfish,” he thought, “ how utterly selfish 
she has proved herself!” Yet it was not so; it was 
the demon of an ill regulated temper that possessed 
her; it blinded her reason, and stifled the exercise of 
every womanly and gentle feeling. ‘To what fearful 
consequences does temper, long indulged in, and un- 
governed in character, often give rise! Mark the ex- 
clamation of Mrs. Morton as her husband left her. 

“ He thinks he will destroy my happiness—that he 
will triumph over me, and trample upon me! let him 
beware!” and deep and deadly hate of Meradith, 
mingled its dark current with the stream of troubled 
emotions that found place in her bosom. 

It was not lost upon Meradith, that each advancing 
day Mrs. Morton disliked him more; she was at no 
pains to conceal it; and as he answered her with equal 
bitterness, he began to find his position a painful one. 
Still the time fixed upon for his stay had been two 
months, and a hint to Mr. Murton to shorten it, had 
given him so much pain, his nephew feared to speak 
more openly: it seemed indeed doubtful if Mr. Mor- 
ton really saw things as they were, from his appa- 
rently nnobserving and total silence upon the subject. 
Certainly, Meradith admitted with wonderful facility, 
every excuse for prolonging his visit ; there was pow- 
erful attraction in the winning manners and fairy 
beauty of Emily Sinclair ; time seemed to glide away 
noiselessly, without imparting token of his presence, 
in her society, It was apparent to him that Emily 
was constrained in presence of Mrs. Morton; but 
they were often alone together; and as Mr. Morton’s 
presence was a check upon his wife, she feared 
wholly to set at defiance, there was more of pleasure 
to Meradith in the home circle, than could have been 
under the circumstances anticipated. Poor Emily ! hers 
was a sad situation, Loving Mrs. Morton so tenderly, 
she was pained to the soul by the withdrawal of all 
manifestation of affection for her; she strove by every 
winning charm in her power, to bring back the looks 
and tones of other days, and though she often suc- 
ceeded, the presence of Meradith seemed instantly to 
destroy every new created feeling, and cold looks 
and colder words came in their place. It is true, 
these were not often directed to her, but when they 
were, Meradith met them with a severity of retort, 
an overwhelming and contemptuous scorn of manner 
and language that irritated Mrs. Morton almost to 
madness. In this he was much to blame; he never 
had or would conciliate his aunt, and he scarcely 
made an effort to conceal how much he despised her. 
His indignation was honest, but not much governed 
by the dictates of prudence. 

One evening they sat round the drawing room fire, 
before candles were lighted, expecting Mr. Morton’s 
return. Mrs. Morton was reclining far back, in a 
large easy chair, in a somewhat better humour than 
usual with Meradith, and pleased with Emily, who 
sat near upon an ottoman, conversing with the ani- 
mation that gave to her soft and child-like features, 
so striking and peculiar a charm. Enthusiasm, intel- 
ligence, and present enjoyment sparkled in her bright 
expressive eyes, and gave to her countenance that 
beauty the most of all to be coveted, having its 
source in a gifted mind and feeling heart. Meradith 
sat in shadow, partly to screen himself from Mrs. 
Morton’s observation, and that unnoticed himself, he 
might look upon one whose loving and gentle face 
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was ever present in his waking hours, and over the 
silent night time, seemed hovering like his good angel, 
to guard from all sorrow and harm. Much conver- 
sation had passed between them, when Meradith ad- 
dressed Mrs. Morton: 

“Shall you go to Mrs. Linden’s ball, to-morrow 
evening ?” 

“ We think of it,” she replied coldly, “ but do not 
desert any of the fair ladies of your acquaintance on 
our account. Miss Sinclair and myself have secured 
attendance.” 

« Indeed!” said Meradith, in a voice of slight vex- 
ation, “ may I ask, Miss Sinclair, who has been so 
fortunate ?” 

“Oh! I am sure I cannot teil, unless it is papa,” 
she exclaimed laughingly, “ und hark! there is his 
step upon the stairway,” and she sprang lightly from 
her seat, met Mr. Morton at the door, and her bright 
eyes sparkled with delight as she received his affec- 
tionate greeting—“ I am sure there is not such an- 
other daughter in the city as mine!” he said fondly, 
as he passed his hand caressingly over her forehead : 
“Nor a father who better deserves such a one”’— 
added his wife, in a low, gentle tone, while her eye 
rested, in earnest love, upon the open and benevolent 
countenance of her husband. 

“Thank you, Ella!” and he took the seat next 
her. Come here, Emily, and sit upon this stool; 
see what I have brought you, love, for the dance to- 
morrow night.” He unclasped a small box he held 
in his hand, and held up to view a rich set of pearl. 
“ Beautiful!” was echoed on all sides; and very beau- 
tiful they were. 

“I saw you wear a dress, a few evenings since, 
to which those pearls would prove a fitting accom- 
paniment,” said Meradith. 

“ You mean the white satin and crape ?” said his 
uncle. “ Yes, old man as I am, I was struck with 
its appropriateness to Emily’s style of face and form; 
then we must have the white dress and pearls for the 
ball ?”” 

« Emily’s dress is already decided upon,” said Mrs. 
Morton, somewhat abruptly; “she wears blue, to- 
morrow evening.” 

« But surely, my dear, she can change her mind— 
no unusual thing for a lady, you know. Now Emily, 
let us have your opinion ; which shall it be, the white 
dress or the blue ?” 

Emily glanced timidly at Mrs. Morton, but could 
not see her face, designedly on the part of the latter; 
she was too proud to add one syllable to what had 
already been said; but she waited none the less ea- 
gerly for Emily’s decision. Meradith saw the gentle 
girl’s hesitation, and he exclaimed—* You decide for 
her, my dear uncle; depend upon it, the white would 
be in better taste—every way more suitable, and, if I 
read aright, more acceptable to Miss Sinclair.” 

«“ Well then, Emily, shall I decide for you?” said 
Morton. 

“If you please—no,” answered Emily, “« Mamma, 
will you ?” 

«I thought the matter settled,” was the reply, in a 
tone of severity, “ and, at all events, I think we are 
wasting te in a most ridiculous manner—let us 
have tea,” and the sharp, nervous pull she gave the 
bell rope, to order it in, was evidence enough of the 
irritation of her mind, A most uncomfortable meal 
it proved to all parties: poor Emily was disheartened 
and unhappy, and could scarce refrain from tears— 
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Morton looked vexed and wearied, and his nephew 
almost savage, as from time to time, he glanced at 
Mrs. Morton and Emily. And what were the feelings 
of Mrs. Morton? She had sensibility and tenderness 
of character enough to feel deeply that she was the 
serpent in her domestic Eden—that but a few brief 
moments before, all were happy around her; but the 
workings of an ungoverned temper had polluted the 
fair scene of enjoyment, and turned into sorrow and 
bitterness the kindly feelings that filled the minds of 
each. Pride came to her aid, giving her strength to 
conquer the mental torture conscience was inflicting; 
she hardened her heart, and believed against convic- 
tion, that Meradith was the cause of all. 

Through the ensuing day Mrs. Morton made no 
allusion to the dress, but told Emily, with much cold- 
ness of manner, that she expected her to go in the 
evening. Late in the afternoon, Emily went down 
stairs to seek her; she was not in the drawing room, 
but Meradith was, and as he handed her a chair, he 
said abruptly:—*« You look pale, Miss Sinclair— 
almost ill; I doubt not that abominable discussion 
last night has caused it. Allow me to advise you as 
a friend, in this, and every other matter, to consult 
your own wishes, and not those of Mrs. Morton.” 

“ I beg you will not speak thus again,” said Emily, 
gravely; “ I owe all of present happiness to the love 
of Mrs. Morton, and I would do any thing in the 
world to show her I am not ungrateful for all her 
kindness.” Her voice faltered; she was silent, and 
it went to the heart of Meradith to see that bright 
face so sad and sorrowful. 

“ If I could be of any benefit,” he exclaimed, « if it 
were only in my power to be of service to you!” 

She looked up eagerly as he spoke, and said: 

“ You may think me very bold, Mr. Meradith, but 
you could do me the greatest service: treat your 
aunt with more attention and respect.” 

Meradith gazed at her in astonishment for a mo- 
ment, and then laughed outright :—-“ Treat her with 
attention—why she would order me out of doors for 
taking such a liberty!” and again he laughed at the 
bare idea of a good understanding between Mrs. 
Morton and himself. Emily rose from her seat hurt 
and displeased. “Do not go, Miss Sinclair—stay, I 
entreat you?” but she was gone, apparently without 
hearing him. “Well,” he muttered,“ I have ma- 
naged finely to be sure—what a confounded disposi- 
tion I have to laugh, when I ought to be serious. I 
am afraid she is really angry, and hurt too—I wish 
to fortune I had held my tongue! But to think of 
the thing in earnest—Mrs, Morton and I playing the 
agreeable. Oh Jupiter!” and yielding to the merri- 
ment that filled his mind, he broke out fairly in a 
prolonged and hearty fit of laughter. Emily at that 
moment passed the open door; she had been unsuc- 
cessful in her search for Mrs, Morton, and was re- 
turning to her own room. Her face flushed and her 
eye sparkled, “ I might have spared my advice,” she 
thought, “ it is only a source of ridicule to him,” and 
a few burning tears chased each other down her 
cheeks as she closed the chamber door, «It was 
very cruel,” she murmured, “ very thoughtless in him, 
he must know I have suffering enough.” 

But Emily’s was a firm mind. though her woman’s 
heart often warred against it. In this instance, her 
sex’s pride came to her aid, and she conquered every 
outward trace of emotion. She dressed herself with 
care in the oft mentioned blue dress, whose pale, 


delicate colour accorded well with the snowy white- 
ness of her complexion; and beautiful she looked in 
her youth and innocence; but that which touched 
the heart was the goodness and truth depicted in 
every line of her fair and speaking countenance! 
She sought Mrs. Morton’s chamber, and to her timid 
knock that lady answered “ come in,” but without 
rising, as was her wont, to receive her. Emily ap- 
proached her, and placing in her hand the gift of the 
preceding night, said in a voice that trembled, tnough 
she struggled to be calm :—* Look kindly on me, 
dear mamma, once more! Here are the pearls to dis- 
pose of them as you wish.” Through her affections 
alone, could the heart of Mrs. Morton be touched. 

“Oh! Emily, love!” she exclaimed passionately, 
“it is I have been to blame—dear girl, if you are 
always thus, I must be better at last !” and she kissed 
her often, as she held her in her arms, calling her by 
every endearing name, that a heart gushing with 
warm feeling sent forth to her lips. It was the hap- 
piest moment of Emily’s life; blessed indeed is the 
woman who can forgive as freely and forget as en- 
tirely as Emily Sinclair. And she was richly rewarded 
by the warm affection her conduct called forth from 
Mrs, Morton—by the brief, but emphatic words of 
contrition that escaped the erring woman. Whatever 
remorse Mrs. Morton might have felt, she never 
would have sought Emily’s forgiveness—her pride 
was rigid; inflexible in character; and she herself 
was, so conscious of the fact, that she had in the 
fulness of her heart uttered the exclamation, we have 
elsewhere recorded, when Emily effected a reconci- 
liation. 

Together they sought the drawing room, and 
found Mr. Morton alone, who looked wearied and 
sad: a smile that absolutely beamed over his whole 
face, played upon his lips as he advanced to meet 
them. 

« Beautiful, both!” he exclaimed, “ where shall I 
find such another mother and daughter ?” 

“Then you do admire Emily in the blue dress?” 
said Mrs. Morton, while her splendid eyes flashed in 
triumh—“ my taste must be right then, after all.” 

«“ It was not your taste I doubted,” replied her hus- 
band seriously, “it was the assertion of it under the 
circumstances.” Mrs, Morton felt the reproof, but it 
produced its customary result— irritation ; she turned 
away in anger. “ Let us go,” she said, hastily, “ we 
shall be late.” 

«“ Not till my nephew is ready,” said Mr. Morton, 
«he just left me, and will soon return.” 

“ As you like, my dear sir,” replied his wife con- 
temptuously, “ I suppose if it is his pleasure not to 
go at all, we may remain at home to entertain him. 
Well! it must be confessed it is turning the tables 
most effectually, for us to wait on him.” Mr. Mor- 
ton made no reply; he drew a chair towards the 
table, and opened a book, but the words swam dimly 
before his eyes, and his thoughts wandered afar off— 
a sickness of the heart came over him; a heavy, op- 
pressive sense of unhappiness—he was disappointed 
where his love had been garnered; he was weary of 
contending further—he was weary of the world! 
Meredith entered the room. 

« All here before me!” exclaimed he, with a coun- 
tendnce of such honest pleasure, it cheered his uncle 
to look upon it-—“do excuse me—pray excuse me ? 
I have been very remiss, but I was not sure you were 
going, or that I should be allowed to accompany you 
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if you were.” He glanced at Emily, but her eyes 
were turned away, her manner seemed cold. “I 
have offended her,” he thought, “and deserve to 
suffer.” He approached to offer his arm, but Emily, 
as if anticipating his purpose stepped quickly forward, 
and secured that of Mr. Morton. 

“ You promised to be my beau to night,” she said 
smilingly, “and I know you are one to regard a pro- 
mise even in trifles,” 

“ Most willingly, I will take charge of you,” was 
the answer, but he looked at his wife, and saw with 
surprise, an expression of satisfaction upon her haughty 
features. With the quick observation of her sex, she 
discovered the confusion of Meradith, the coldness of 
Emily; no words can express the keen, joyous sense 
of triumph that filled her heart; a mocking smile 
hovered on her lip, and her dark eye flashed the 
scorn she bore him, as he approached to lead her to 
the carriage. Meradith felt his face flush with anger, 
as he read her countenance, but he controlled him- 
self, and in total silence they were transported to a 
scene of gaiety, and splendour, that moved even 
Emily to forgetfulness, though her young heart was 
heavy with new and sad feelings. It was a proud 
night for Mrs. Morton ; she had never appeared to more 
advantage—her stately, and striking beauty, the ani- 
mation and elegance of her manners, at all times ren- 
dered her an object of interest, but now it was in- 
creased tenfold for the sake of one lovelier, and 
younger—Emily Sinclair. Pride and affection were 
both gratified by the attention she received; yet her 
gentle countenance wore a shade of sorrow that pain- 
ed and annoyed Mis. Morton, at last she hinted it to 
Emily, who shrank in confusion from her words, and 
with feelings of shame, struggled with the thoughts 
that oppressed her, but— 


“ The heart is a free and a fetterless thing, 
A wave of the ocean, a bird on the wing!” 


and ever the feeling would recur—“To think he 
should make me the object of his ridicule!” It was 
no consolation to Meradith to mark Emily’s want of 
sympathy with the scene around her; that he had 
given her pain, filled his mind with sorrow, yet he 
found no opportunity to explain, as she quietly, but 
studiously avoided him through the whole evening. 
The night wore on, and the spirit of mirth and mu- 
sic still floated in the fragrant air—bright eyes and 
brighter faces were there—forms of loveliness and 
grace “ moved down in the dance” before admiring 
eyes—smiles played upon rosy lips, and glad voices 
like music on the night wind, came over the listening 
ear—and yet in that stately hall there was sorrow 
and care, envy and repining! “ The trail of the ser- 
pent”—the baser passions of our nature—were in the 
hearts of countless numbers, who swelled the glitter- 
ing throng, ay! and excited by the very scene of 
splendour that surrounded them—eyes were brighter 
—snowy necks were whiter. Sad! and sorrowful! 
that thoughts like these should stir up within the hu- 
man heart, the dark passions of discontent and envy ! 

Mrs. Morton departed early, as was her custom: 
on the morrow she was slightly feverish, apparently 
suffering from cold, and was confined to her room 
through the day. Emily remained with her most of 
the time, thus effectually avoiding Meradith, who, out 
of spiritt—and I fear we must add humour—was 
very near making a vow against laughing the re- 
mainder of his existence. He changed his mind, 


however, after a brisk ride on horseback; exercise 
imparted its invigorating glow to his frame, the blood 
stirred joyously in his veins, and he returned home in 
a happier and more hopeful mood, believing that all 
things would yet work for good. Evening came; 
Mrs. Morton retired early, and Emily, released from 
attendance, bent her steps to the drawnig room in 
search of a book she was reading, intending to take 
it to her chamber. When she entered and saw 
Meradith, she would have retreated, if she could have 
done so without notice, but he rose instantly and 
approached her. 

* Do not go Miss Sinclair, I entreat you—all day 
I have wished for an opportunity of apologizing for 
my conduct—it was inexcusable. Can you forgive 
me ?” 

“ For laughing at me? Oh certainly! I cannot 
object to any one laughing at me, if they have a 
fancy for it!” and Emily’s tone was light, and scorn- 
ful, but her manner was not wholly free from embar- 
rassment. 

* You did not suppose I laughed at you, surely !” 
he said, colouring with vexation and shame—* allow 
me to explain?” and he did so. Emily heard him 
gravely, but courteously, and said :-— 

“TI am sorry indeed, you regard a reconciliation 
with Mrs. Morton as unworthy an effort—as only 
deserving of ridicule; there seems to be a mutual 
misunderstanding, which respect and attention on 
your part would soon remove.” 

“ You do not know her,” said Meradith earnestly, 
“you never can feel as I have felt, for my good and 
excellent uncle. He has borne patiently, with such 
conduct in his wife, as would have driven most men 
distracted, or have brought on a separation. I can- 
not respect her when I think of it—how impossible 
to love? You too, Miss Sinclair, suffer from her 
temper, are made to feel it often, and bitterly’— 

“Hush!” said Emily in a softened voice, “no 
word of me; when I ‘had no other earthly friend, she 
was my friend and mother! She took me to her 
home and heart, and oh! how truly she has loved! 
how tenderly she has cherished me !” 

“Who would not love and cherish, if he might 
claim the blessed privilege to do so!” burst from the 
full heart of Meradith, “oh! Emily, let such privilege 
be mine? I will cherish and love thee dearest, through 
all the days of my life—yes! after the beauty of that 
sweet face is gone, and the tender and loving heart 
sends up in its place the impress of its own excelling 
virtues! Will you be mine, Emily ?—you whom I 
have loved since the first hour I saw you—will you 
bless me with your love?” and he bent down over 
the soft white hand, that trembled as he touched it, 
and raised it to his lips. Emily spoke not—not for 
worlds would she have broken the epell that bound 
her—was she loved thus? she, the lone orphan, who 
a brief time before had no friend but her God? By one 
too, who had wound around her own young heart, 
touching as if by magic, one by one, her best and ten- 
derest feelings? Meradith looked upon her fair, inno- 
cent face, in its soft and child-like beauty, and he knew 
as he looked, all the warn: feelings of a woman's 
passionate and loving heart, were pictured there— 
gently he bent over her, and moved a shining curl 
from her forehead—*“ Emily! mine! may I call you 
thus?” She looked up, and Meradith’s rapturous ex- 
pression of mingled joy and tenderness, told how en- 
tirely his heart was satisfied with that mute answer. 
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It was late that evening when Mr. Morton return- 
ed, he found Emily and Meradith together ;—the lat- 
ter, with the straight-forwardness that characterized 
him, explained their altered situation, asking his 
uncle’s approbation, 

« You have my consent—my warmest approval !” 
exclaimed Morton in much emotion—oh! Emily, I 
have loved him as a son, though I scarcely dare say 
so, beneath mine “ own vine and fig tree.” I do be- 
lieve you love, most worthy of him—vone who will 
make his path through life a happy one, though bur- 
dened with earth’s trials and cares’—he kissed her 
forehead and seemed deeply moved. “It is no light 
thing, my Emily, for a maiden to give up her happi- 
ness into the keeping of another—neither is it a slight 
responsibility for that other to assume. Do not weep 
love, that I speak thus seriously—mine has been a 
chequered career—the brightest days of my life are 
over, and their memory is sorrow! How many bitter 
scenes are stamped upon my heart, in characters that 
can never be erased. And she, that I have loved so 
well, and so faithfully, has abused the glorious gifts 
that nature gave her, and the fair fruit so tempting to 
the sight, has been ashes at the core!” Morton bent 
down his head, while his frame seemed literally shaken 
by strong distress, but it passed, and he spoke again— 
«“ This morning I told Ella of your mutual love—I 
have long observed it, and knowing her ignorance of 
the truth, I wished her to hear it, first from me— 
what passed I will not relate, but there is a limit to 
human forbearance, and it has reached that point with 
me. I will make known the facts to her now; she 
can effect no change, perhaps she may submit in 
silence.” 

« Be patient with her, my kind father!” exclaimed 
Emily as she clasped his hand, while the warm tears 
sprang to her eyes—“ oh! be patient, she is ill now; 
has been feverish all day.” 

« Not so, Emily,” said Morton sadly, “ what passed 
between us this morning may have excited her almost 
to fever, but she was perfectly well when she rose. I 
will not see her until morning—and I think, love, 
hitherto, I have been too patient—do not fear me 
now !” Emily kissed the hand she held with a min- 
gled feeling of reverence and love, and almost won- 
dered at her own folly, in doubting the justice, or the 
tenderness of such a man, for the wife of his bosom. 
Good night was mutually repeated, and they separated. 

The morrow came—the sun had ascended high in 
the heavens, ere Morton sought the chamber of his 
wife; his face was thoughtful, his step slow, and a 
something there was of resolve in his countenance— 
of settled resolution—not easily to be shaken or turn- 
ed aside. 

“T trust you are better,” he said, as he entered her 
room, “ Emily tells me you have been indisposed.” 

“ I should not have supposed it a matter of much 
consequence to you, as I have not seen you since 
yesterday morning,” replied his wife, her haughty 
mouth curving with scorn, and her fine eyes flashing 
with feelings very far removed from those of wounded 
tenderness. 

“ That is, you fancied I would bear your insults of 
yesterday, as I have borne many other things of the 
same kind, with patience. But you have tried me 
too far—allow me to recapitulate some few of your 
accusations? I was accused of trying to make a 
match between Meradith and Emily, for the express 
purpose of getting rid of the latter, whose adoption 


I had never been satisfied with—also of favouring my 
nephew, and encouraging him in insolence of con- 
duct and language to yourself—shall I go on? or are 
you satisfied upon review, that you have judged me 
falsely ?”” Morton looked earnestly into her face, as 
he ceased, and he hoped from his inmost soul she 
would do as he asked her—retract. But alas! for 
the stubborn pride, the head-strong temper that blind- 
ed her to a sense of her own errors. Her face red- 
dened to crimson, as she exclaimed passionately, 
“ Retract! it must be very different conduct on your 
part that will induce me to, retract any thing I have 
once asserted !” he 

* Enough,” said Morton, with an impatient gesture 
of the hand, “ I did not come here to renew the sub- 
ject, although inadvertently I have done so—my ob- 
ject was a different one—to acquaint you with the 
fact of Emily Sinclair’s consenting to become the 
wife of Meredith.” 

« You do not tell me so!—you dare not!” burst 
from the exasperated woman, on whom the intelli- 
gence fell like a thunderbolt—*“ Emily love Mera- 
dith! Impossible! a creature all loveliness and grace, 
to wed with one so rude, so insolent in manners, so 
unamiable in disposition !—it is not so—it shall not 
be so!” 

Morton's face flushed with anger: “Spare your 
reproaches of my nephew,” he said bitterly, «1 love 
him as a son, and by heaven it is disgraceful in me 
to listen to them! It is not in your power to influ- 
ence their fortunes for better or worse; they love 
each other—he will marry her and bear her to a hap- 
pier home than this is!” Morton was fearfully ex- 
cited, never before had his wife seen any thing of the 
passion he now exhibited; it did not allay—it only 
added to the rage that possessed her, to listen to lan- 
guage such as she had never received from hint on 
any former provocation—she forgot that strong feel- 
ings were roused in his bosom at that moment, and 
her conduct was lashing them to madness, Every 
womanly emotion—generosity—delicacy—honour— 
yielded before the demon that held her in his iron 
fold. 

“Ts it for you to tell me this home is an unhappy 
one ?” she fiercely interrogated. “ ‘There was a time 
when you were homeless, friendless, and the prey of 
grinding poverty—when, fool that I was!—I mar- 
ried and gave it to you!—Ay, to you, a clerk out of 
my father’s counting room—without name, without 
connexions, and my hand gave them all!” Terrible, 
yet oh! how mournful! was the sight of that woman; 
she stood erect, her face and lips wearing the hue of 
death, every nerve quivering, and every muscle rigid 
with excitement, her brow knit, and her eyes literally 
glaring with intolerable light. Her husband grew 
pale as he looked upon her, but he confronted her 
with the dignity of a firm mind that feels itself mm: 
jured. “ Let me undeceive you, Ella, on one point— 
I am not the mean receiver of your bounty you deem 
me—it is true your father advanced the capital that 
enabled me to commence business—but I afterwards 
repaid him, doubly, trebly. It was my aid, my exer- 
tions, that saved him from ruin, and what is more, 
disgrace—he had involved himself to an unjustifiable 
extent, and without the assistance I gave him, would 
have brought poverty upon hundreds that trusted him. 
Your father wished to tell you every thing—I object- 
ed, from the romantic idea, that having performed a 
a generous act, yours was a mind would never repent 
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it. It seems you were fully conscious of the obliga- 
tions I was under to you.” 

« And you expect me to believe this folly ?” she ex- 
claimed, with a countenance of unutterable scorn, 
“this trumped up story, to impose upon my cre- 
dulity ?” 

« Ella! you dare not doubt my word?” said Mor- 
ton, and a fearful change came over his brow and eye. 

«“ Go!—order your nephew from your doors, or I 
will doubt your honour, truth, and love! He shali 
not marry Emily—she is mine; and I would see her 
dead at my feet before she should marry him. Go!— 
if you have the spirit of a man, and bid him never 
cross your threshold again !” 

“I will—but Ella, we go together! you are no 
longer my wife—before God and man I am absolved 
—we part for ever!” He turned, and she raised her 
closed hands high in the air, the white foam gathered 
on her lip, the veins stood out rigid and swollen, over 
her forehead—*“ Aye go! forsake me for him—but 
mark me sir! our separation is eternal. Deluded as 
you are, in the day of repentance make no appeal to 
me !”—He left the room ere she ceased to speak. 
She stood erect—motionless—with eyes dilated, and 
hands raised, till she heard his step no more—she 
strove to move forward, and fell headlong to the floor, 
the blood gushing from her nose and mouth. 

Meradith was passing the open door at the time; 
with a misgiving of something wrong, as he heard 
the heavy fall, he entered the room, and was inex- 
pressibly shocked at what he beheld. He lifted her 
to the bed and sought Morton, who could not be 
found; his chamber door was locked, and as no an- 
swer was returned to knocking, it was cuncluded he 
was not there. A physician was summoned; Mera- 
dith and Emily watched till he came—tears filled 
every instant into the eyes of the gentle girl, and ran 
silently over her face—she fe't too surely, that in 
some way this terrible scene had connection with 
herself. Meradith had the same thoughts, and he 
would have given much in that hour had he followed 
Emily’s advice. “I have been to blame; would that 
I had tried to soothe her excited feelings, to gain her 
friendship,” passed through his mind many times, 
during the few short moments before the physician 
came. As the reader has anticipated, Mrs. Mor- 
ton had broken a blood vessel; no immediate dan- 
ger was apprehended ; but perfect quiet of mind and 
body were strictly enjoined, any deviation from which, 
might lead to the most fatal results. The first person 
Mrs. Morton recognized on coming fully to herself 
was Meradith, she turned away shuddering, and the 
soft, loving eyes of Emily met her glance— Dear 
Emily!” and she strove to move. Tenderly, but 
firmly, Emily repeated the injunctions of the physi- 
cian, and a strange and fearful sense of her situation 
came over the mind of the unhappy woman—* Dan- 
ger!” she murmured, “and death! Great God, how 
little am I fitted to die—oh my husband !”—-and her 
voice was one of piercing anguish—she looked im- 
ploringly up to Emily, as again she said faintly, « My 
husband!” Tears mingled with the soothing words 
of Emily—* he is not here now, but be calm, he will 
soon come, and you will see him.” 

“ Never !” she uttered despairingly, “oh God for- 
give me!” She was silent then, but her heavy eyes 
wandered incessantly to the door—she looked for her 
husband—their light was quenched, their beauty dim- 
med, their expression hopeless and despairing. Hours 


and days rolled on, and Ella Morton still lay there— 
stricken down in the towering pride of her guilt, by an 
arm mightier than her own, and terrible in its power. 
Not once had she looked upon her husband; firm in 
his purpose, he resisted the tears of Emily, the en- 
treaties of Meradith. ‘The bitter cup her own hand 
had prepared, the erring woman drained to the dregs; 
remorse with its iron fangs pierced to her very soul, 
and eventually wrought out repentance deep and sin- 
cere. The near approach of death, brought forcibly 
befure her mind, the truth; she saw herself as she 
really was—her conduct in its proper light—and she 
shrank in dismay and terror from the evil she had 
brought upon her husband—he too, so worthy of a 
better fate! The scalding tears that wet her pillow, 
sprang from a source that had power to purify, they 
humbled the pride of her heart, and turned it gently, but 
surely, to Him, who can alone give efficacy to repen- 
tance. No surer proof of Mrs. Morton’s altered feel- 
ings could be found, than her treatment of Meradith ; 
true, he had sought most earnestly to soften her dis- 
like, to win her esteem—but she had much to over- 
come, and it was a great triumph over self, when she 
was enabled to feel and speak with cordiality and 
kindness to him. She did so at last, and more: to 
Emily she spoke approvingly of their mutual love— 
and her reward was great in the gratitude and affec- 
tion they both evinced, 

Many times she had sent to her husband; when 
strength returned she wrote, but no notice was ever 
taken of either. One afternoon she was alone, sitting 
up, much altered in appearance, but with a look of re- 
turning health in her pale, sad face; she thought of 
her husband, of him who had loved her so well, and 
cherished her so tenderly—then her thoughts were of 
the past, miserable was its history, her own guilt and 
condemnation, Suddenly she rose up, gathered her 
white wrapper around her, and with slow, feeble 
steps, sought her husband’s room. She entered 
without knocking; perchance the slumbers of Mor- 
ton were interrupted at night, for he lay upon the sofa 
sleeping ; his wife approached—Ah! he was changed 
also—yes, the suffering was noi all hers, though the 
guilt had been. ‘Tears gushed from her eyes, she 
knelt down by his side, wound her arms around him, 
and pressed her lips upon his cheek. He started in- 
stantly, awakening to full consciousness, when he 
saw her, he became very pale—*“ Mrs, Morton,” he 
said, striving to disengage himself as he rose upon the 
sofa. 

«Ella! your own Ella! your wife! My husband 
forgive me—and if the future do not prove the sin- 
cerity of my repentance, cast me off for ever!” She 
clung to him closely—she wept bitterly—she was 
changed, and suffering—and Morton lified her from 
the floor, laid her head upon his bosom, and called her 
“ his own” again! 


PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE, 


He that enlarges his curiosity after the works of 
nature, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to happi- 
ness; therefore we should cherish ardour in the pur- 
suit of useful knowledge, and remember that a blight- 
ed spring makes a barren year, and that the vernal 
fiowers, however beautiful and gay, are only intend- 
ed by nature as preparatives to autumnal fruits. 
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ABRAHAM AT MACPELAH. 
BY MRS, LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Deep wrapp'd in shades, 
Olive, and terebinth—its vaulted door 
Fleck’d with the untrain’d vine, and matted grass, 
Behold Macpelah’s cave. 
Hark! hear we not 
A voice of weeping? Lo, yon aged man 
Bendeth beside his dead. Wave after wave 
Of memory rises, till his lonely heart 
Sees all its treasures floating on the flood, 
Like rootless weeds. ‘The earliest dawn of love 
Is present with him, and a form of grace, 
Whose beauty held him ever in its thrall: 
And then, the morn of marriage, gorgeous robes, 
And dulcet music, and the rites that bless 
The eastern bride. Full many a glowing scene, 
Made happy by her tenderness, returns 
To mock his solitude, as the sharp lance 
Severs the quivering vein. His quiet home 
Gleams thro’ the oaks of Mamre. There he sat, 
Rendering the rites of hospitality 
To guests who bore the folded wing of Heaven 
Beneath their vestments. And her smile was there, 
Among the angels. 
When her clustering curls 
Wore Time’s chiii hoar-frost, with what glad surprise, 
What holy triumph of exulting faith 
He saw fresh blooming in her wither’d arms 
A fair young babe, the heir of all his wealth. 
For ever blending with that speechless joy 
Which thrill’d his soul, when first a father’s name 
Fell on his ear, is that pale, placid brow 
O’er which he weeps. Yet had he seen it wear 
Another semblance, ting’d with hues of thought, 
Perchance unlovely, in that trial-hour, 
When to sad Hagar’s mute, reproachful eye 
He answer’d nought, but on her shoulder laid 
The water-bottle and the loaf, and sent 
Her, and her son, unfriended wanderers, forth 
Into the wilderness — 
Ah, who can mourn 
Over the smitten idol, by long years 
Cemented with his being, yet perceive 
No dark remembrance that he fain would blot, 
Troubling the tear. If there was no kind deed 
Omitted, no sweet healing word of love 
Expected yet unspoken—no light tone 
That struck discordant on the shivering nerve, 
For which he fain would rend the marble tomb 
To cry forgive! oh, let him kneel and praise 
God, amid all his grief. 
We may not say 
If aught of penitence, was in the pang 
That wrung the labouring breast, while o’er the dust 
Of Sarah, at Macpelah’s waiting tomb 
The proud and princely Abraham bow’d him down, 
A mourning stranger, ’mid the sons of Heth. 
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THE MOORISH FATHER. 


A TALE OF MALAGA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CROMWELL,” “THE BROTHERS,” ETC. 


Ir was the morning of the day succeeding that which 
had beheld the terrible defeat, among the savage 
glens and mountain fastnesses of Axarquia, of that 
magnificent array of cavaliers which, not a week 
before, had pranced forth from the walls of Antiquera, 
superbly mounted on Andalusian steeds, fiery, and 
fleet, and fearless, with helm and shield and corslet 
engrailed with arabesques of gold, surcoats of velvet 
and rich broidery, plumes of the desert bird, and all 
in short that can add pomp and circumstance to the 
dread game of war. The strife was over in the moun- 
tain valleys; the lonely hollows on the bare hill-side, 
the stony channels of the torrent, the tangled thicket 
and the bleak barren summit were cumbered with the 
carcasses of Spain’s most noble cavaliers. War steeds 
beside their riders, knights of the proudest lineage 
among their lowliest vassals, lay cold and grim and 
ghastly, each where the shaft, the stone, the assagay 
had stretched him, beneath the garish lustre of the 
broad southern sun. The Moorish foe had vanished 
from the field, which he had won almost without a 
struggle—the plunderer of the dead had plied his hateful 
trade even to satiety, and, gorged with booty that might 
well satiate the wildest avarice, had left the field of 
slaughter to the possession of his brute comrades, the 
wolf, the raven, and the eagle. It was the morning, 
and the bread sun, high already, was pouring down 
a flood of light over the giant crags, the deep preci- 
cipitous defiles, and all the stern though glorious 
features which mark the mountain scenery of Malaga; 
and far beyend over the broad luxuriant Vega, watered 
by its ten thousand streams of crystal, waving with 
olive groves, and vineyards, and dark woodlands; and 
further yet over the laughing waters of the bright 
Mediterranean. But he, who having found conceal- 
ment during that night of wo and slaughter in some 
dark cave, or gulley so sequestered that it had escaped 
the keen eyes of the Moorish mountaineers, now 
plied his bloody spurs almost in vain, so weary and 
so faint was the beautiful bay steed which bore him, 
paused not to look upon the wonders of his road, 
tarried not to observe the play of light and shadow 
over that glorious plain, although by nature he was 
fitted to admire and to love all that she had framed 
of wild, of beautiful, or romantic. Nay more, he 
scarcely turned his eye to gaze upon the miserable 
relics of some beloved comrade, who had so often 
revelled gaily, and in that last awful carnage had striven 
fearlessly and well, even when all was lost, beside 
him. He was a tall, dark featured youth, with a 
profusion of black hair clustered in short close curls 
about a high pale forehead; an eye that glanced like 
fire at every touch of passion, yet melted at the 
slightest claim upon his pity; an aquiline thin nose, 
and mouth well cut, but compressed and closely set, 
completed the detail of his eminently handsome fea- 
tures. But the dark curls—for he had been on the 
preceding day unhelmed and slightly wounded—were 
clotted with stiff gore, matted with dust, and bleached 
by the hot sun under which he had fought for hours 
bareheaded. The keen quick eye was dull and 


glazed, the haughty lineaments clouded with shame, 
anxiety, and grief, and the chiselled lips pale and cold 
as ashes, His armour, which had been splendid in 
the extreme, richly embossed and sculptured, was all 
defaced with dust and gore, broken and dinted, and 
in many places riven quite asunder. The surcoat 
which he had donned a few short days before, of azure 
damask, charged with the bearings of his proud an- 
cestral race, fluttered in rags upon the morning 
breeze—his shield was gone, as were the mace and 
battle axe which had swung from his saddle bow—his 
sword, a long, cruss-handled blade, and his lance, its 
azure pennoncelle no less than its steel head, crusted 
and black with blood, alone remained to him. The 
scabbard of his poignard was empty, and the silver 
hilt of his sword, ill-matched with the gilded sheath, 
showed plainly that it was not the weapon to which 
his hand was used. Yet still though disarrayed, 
weary, and travel-spent, and worn with wo and 
watching, no eye could have looked on him without 
recognising in every trait, in every gesture, the un- 
daunted knight.and the accomplished noble. 

Hours had passed away, since, with the first gray 
twilight of the dawn he had come forth from the 
precarious hiding place wherein he had spent a ter- 
rible and painful night, and so far he had seen no 
human form, living at least, and heard no human 
voice! Unimpeded, save by the faintness of his reel- 
ing charger, he had ridden six long leagues over the 
perilous and rugged path by which, late on the pre- 
vious night, the bravest of the brave, Alonzo de 
Aquilar, had by hard dint of hoof and spur escaped 
from the wild infantry of El Zagal to the far walls 
of Antiquera; and now from a bold and projecting 
summit he looked down upon the ramparts of that 
city, across a rich and level plain, into which sloped 
abruptly the steep ridge On which he stood, at less 
than a league’s distance. Here, for the first time, 
since he had set forth on his toilsome route, the 
knight drew up his staggering horse—for the first 
time a gleam of hope irradiating his wan brow—and, 
as a pious cavalier is ever bound to do, stretched 
forth his gauntletted hands to heaven, and in a low, 
deep murmur breathed forth his heartfelt thanksgiv- 
ings to Him, who had preserved him from the 
clutches of the pitiless heathen. This duty finished, 
with a lighter heart he wheeled his charger round an 
abrupt angle of the limestone rock, and, plunging 
into the shade of the dense cork-woods which clothed 
the whole descent, followed the steep and zigzag path, 
by which he hoped ere long to reach his friends in 
safety. His horse, too, which had staggered wearily 
and stumbled often, as he ascended the rude hills, 
seemed to have gained new courage; for as he turned 
the corner of the rock, he pricked his ears and snorted, 
and the next moment uttered a long tremulous shrill 
neigh, quickening his pace—which for the last two 
hours he had hardly done at the solicitation of the 
spur—into a brisk and lively canter. Before, however, 
his rider had found time to debate upon the cause of this 
fresh vigour, the neigh was answered from below by the 
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sharp whinny of a war-horse; which was succeeded 
instantly by the clatter of several hoofs, and the long 
barbaric blast of a Moorish horn. ‘The first impulse 
of the cavalier was to quit instantly the beaten path, 
and dashing into the thickets to conceal himself until 
his foemen should have passed by. Prudent, how- 
ever, as was his determination, and promptly as he 
turned to execute it, he was anticipated by the ap- 
pearance of at least half a score of Moorish norse- 
men—who sitting erect in their deep Turkish saddles, 
goring the sides of their slight Arabian coursers with 
the edges of their broad sharp stirrups, and brandish- 
ing their long assagays above their heads, dashed 
forward, with their loud ringing Lelilies, to charge the 
solitary Spaniard. Faint as he was, and in ill-plight 
for battle, there needed but the sight of the heathen 
foe to send each drop of his Castilian blood eddying 
in hot currents through every vein of the brave Spa- 
niard.—* St. Jago!” he cried, in clear and musical 
tones, “St. Jago and God aid!” and with the word 
he laid his long lance in the rest, and spurred his 
charger to the shock, It was not, however, either 
the usual mode of warfare with the Moors, or their 
intent at present to meet the shock of the impetuous 
and heavily armed cavalier. One of their number, it 
is true, dashed out as if to meet him—a spare gray- 
headed man, whose years although they had worn 
away the soundness, and destroyed the muscular 
symmetry of his frame, had spared the little and 
wiry sinews; had dried up all that was superfluous 
of his flesh, and withered all that was comely of his 
aspect; but had left him erect, and strong and hardy 
as in his youngest days of warfare. His dress, 
caftan and turban both, were of that dark green hue, 
which bespoke an emir, or lineal descendant of the 
prophet—the only order or nobility acknowledged by 
the Moslemin—while the rich materials of which 
they were composed, the jewels which bedecked the 
hilt and scabbard of both scymetar and yatagan, the 
necklaces of gold which encircled the broad glossy 
chest of his high blooded black Arabian, proved as 
unerringly his wealth and consequence. Forth he 
dashed then, with the national war cry, “ La illah 
allah La!” brandishing in his right hand the long 
light javelin, grasped by the middle, which his coun- 
trymen were wont to hurl against their adversaries, 
with such unerring accuracy both of hand and eye; 
and swinging on his left arm a light round buckler, 
of the tough hide of the African buffalo, studded with 
knots of silver; while with his long reins flying as 
it would seem, quite loose, by aid of his sharp Moor. 
ish curb, he wheeled his fiery horse from side to side 
so rapidly as utterly to baulk the aim of the Spa- 
niard’s levelled lance. As the old Musselman ad. 
vanced, fearlessly as it seemed, against the Christian 
knight, his comrades gallopped on abreast with him, 
but by no means with the same steadiness of purpose, 
the track was indeed so narrow that three could 
barely ride abreast in it; yet narrow as it was, the 
nearest followers of the Emir did not attempt to keep 
it, on the contrary, giving their wild coursers the 
sharp edge of their stirrups, they leaped and bolted from 
one side to the other of the path, now plunging into 
the open wood on either hand, and dashing furiously 
over stock and stone, now pressing straight forward 
for perhaps an hundred yards as if to bear down bodily 
on their antagonist. All this, it must be understood, 
passed in less time than it has taken to describe it; 
for though the enemies, when first their eyes caught 


sight of one another, were some five hundred yards 
apart, the speed of their fleet horses brought them 
rapidly to closer quarters. And now they were upon 
the very point of meeting—the Spaniard bowing his 
unhelmed head behind his charger’s neck, to shield 
as best he might that vital part from the thrust of the 
flashing assagay, with his lance projecting ten feet 
at the least, before the chamfront which protected 
the brow of his barbed war-horse, and the sheath 
of his two-handed broadsword clanging and rattling 
at every bound of the horse against the steel plates 
which protected the legs of the man-at-arms !—the 
Moor sitting erect, nay, almost standing up in his 
short stirrups, with his keen black eye glancing from 
beneath the shadow of his turban, and his spear 
poised and quivering on high, Now they were 
scarce a horse’s length asunder, when with a shrill, 
peculiar yell the old Moor wheeled his horse out of 
the road, and dashed into the wood, his baulked an- 
tagonist being borne aimlessly right onward into the 
litle knot of men who followed on the Emir’s track. 
Not far, however, was he borne onward; for, with a 
second yell, even shriller than before, the Moslem 
curbed his Arab, till he stood bolt upright, and turn- 
ing sharp round, with such velocity that he seemed 
actually to whirl about as if upon a pivot, darted 
back on him, and with the speed of light, hurled the 
long assagay. Just at that point of time the lance 
point of the Spaniard was within a hand’s breadth 
of the buckler—frail guard to the breast—of the 


“second of those Eastern warriors, but it was never 


doomed to pierce it. The light reed hurtled through 
the air, and its keen head of steel, hurled with most 
accurate aim, found a joint in the barbings of the 
war-horse. Exactly in that open and unguarded 
spot, which intervenes between the hip bone and the 
ribs, it entered—it drove through the bright and 
glistening hide, through muscle, brawn, and sinew— 
clear through the vitals of the tortured brute, and 
even (with such tremendous vigour was it sent from 
that old arm,) through the ribs on the further side. 
With an appalling shriek, the agonized animal sprung 
up, with all his feet into the air, six feet at least in 
height, then plunged head foremost! Yet, strange 
to say, such was the masterly and splendid horse- 
manship, such the cool steadiness of the European 
warrior, that, as his charger fell, rolling over and 
over, writhing and kicking in the fierce death struggle, 
he alighted firmly and fairly on his feet. Without a 
second’s interval, for he had cast his heavy lance 
far from him, while his steed was yet in air, he 
whirled his long sword from its seabbard, and struck 
with the full sweep of his practised arm at the nearest 
of the Saracens, who were now wheeling round him, 
circling and yelling like a flock of sea fowl. Full 
on the neck of a delicate and fine limbed Arab, just 
at the juncture of the spine and scull, did the sheer 
blow take place; and cleaving the vertebrae asunder, 
and half the thickness of the muscular flesh below 
them, hurled the horse lifeless, and the rider stunned 
and senseless to the earth at his feet. A second 
sweep of the same ponderous blade brought down a 
second warrior, with his right arm half-severed from 
his body; a third time it was raised; but ere it fell, 
another javelin, launched by the same aged hand, 
whizzed through the air, and took effect a little way 
below the elbow joint, just where the vant-brace and 
the gauntlet meet, the trenchant point pierced through 
between the bones, narrowly missing the great artery, 
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and the uplifted sword sunk harmless! A dull ex- 
pression of despair settled at once over the bright 
expressive features, which had so lately been enkin- 
dled by the fierce ardour and excitement of the con- 
flict. His left hand dropped, as it were instinctively, 
to the place where it should have found the hilt of his 
dagger; but the sheath was empty, and the proud 
warrior stood, with his right arm drooping to his side, 
transfixed by the long lance, and streaming with dark 
blood, glaring, in impotent defiance, upon his now 
triumphant enemies. The nature of the Moorish 
tribes had been, it should be here observed, very ma- 
terially altered, since they had crossed the straits; 
they were no longer the cruel pitiless invaders offering 
no option to the vanquished, but of the Koran or the 
scymetar; but, softened by intercourse with the 
Christians, and having imbibed, during the lapse of 
ages spent in continual warfare against the most 
gallant and accomplished cavaliers of Europe, much 
of the true spirit of chivalry, they had adopted many 
of the best points of that singular institution. Among 
the principal results of this alteration in the national 
character was this—that they now no longer ruthlessly 
slaughtered unresisting foes, but, affecting to be 
guided by the principles of knightly courtesy, held all 
to mercy who were willing to confess themselves 
overcome. When, therefore, it was evident that any 
further resistance was out of the question, the old 
Emir leaping down from his charger’s back, with all 
the agility of a boy, unsheathed his Damascus scy- 
metar, a narrow, crooked blade, with a hilt elaborately 
carved and jewelled, and strode slowly up to face the 
wounded Christian. 

« Yield thee,” he said, in calm and almost courte- 
ous tones, using the lingua franca, or mixed tongue, 
half Arabic half Spanish, which formed the ordinary 
medium of communication between the two discor- 
dant races which at that time occupied the great 
peninsula of Europe; “ Yield thee, Sir Knight! thou 
art sore wounded, and enough hast thou done already, 
and enough suffered, to entitle thee to all praise of 
valour, to all privilege of courtesy.” 

“To whom must I yicld me, Emir?” queried the 
Christian, in reply; “to whom must I yield? since 
yield I needs must, for, as you truly say, I can indeed 
resist no longer. I pray thee, of thy courtesy, inform 
me ” 

«“ To me—Muley Abdallah el Zagal !” 

“Nor unto nobler chief or braver warrior could 
any cavalier surrender, Therefore, I yield myself 
true captive, rescue or no rescue!” and as he spoke 
he handed the long silver-hilted sword, which he had 
so well wielded, to his captor. But the old Moor put 
aside the proffered weapon. “Wear it,” he said, 
“ wear it, sir, your pledged word suffices, that you will 
not unsheath it. Shame were it to deprive so good a 
cavalier of the sword he hath used so gallantly! But 
lo! your wound bleeds grievously. I pray you sit, 
and let your hurt be tended—Ho! Hamet, Hassan, 
lend a hand here to unarm this good gentleman. I 
pray you, sir, inform me of your style and title.” 

“Tam stvled Roderigo de Narvaez,” returned the 
cavalier, “ equerry, and banner bearer to the most 
noble Don Diego de Cordova, the famous Count of 
Eabra !” 

“ Then be assured, Don Roderigo, of being, at my 
hands, entreated with all due courtesy and honour— 
*till that the good Count shall arrange for thy ransom 
or exthange.” 


8 


A little while sufficed to draw off the gauntlet, to 
cut the shaft of the lance, where the steel protruded 
entirely through the wounded arm, and to draw it out 
by main force from between the bones, which it had 
actually strained asunder. But so great was the vio- 
lence which it was necessary to exert, and so great was 
the suffering which it caused, that the stout warrior 
actually swooned away ; nor did he altogether recover 
his senses, although every possible means at that 
time known were applied for his restoration, until the 
blood had been staunched, and a rude, temporary 
litter, framed of lances bound together by the scarfs 
and baldrics of the brave Emir’s retinue, and strewn 
with war cloaks was prepared for him. Just as this 
slender vehicle was periected and slung between the 
saddles of four warriors, the colour returned to the 
pallid lips and cheeks of the brave Spaniard, and 
gradually animation was restored. In the mean time, 
the escort of El Zagal had been increased by the 
arrival of many bands of steel-clad warriors, return- 
ing from the pursuit of the routed Spaniards; until at 
length a grand host was collected, comprising several 
thousands of soldiery, of every species of force at 
that time in use—cavalry, archers, infantry, arrayed 
beneath hundreds of many coloured banners, and 
marching gaily on to the blythe music of war-drum, 
atabal, and clarion. The direction of the route taken 
by this martial company was the same wild, desolate 
and toilsome road, by which Don Roderigo had so 
nearly escaped that morning. All day long, did they 
march beneath a burning sun and cloudless sky, the 
fierce heat insupportably reflected from the white 
limestone crags, and sandy surface of the roads; and 
so tremendous were its effects, that many of the horses 
and mules, laden with baggage, which accompanied 
the cavalcade, died on the way side; while the 
wounded captive, between anxiety and pain, and the 
incessant jolting of the litter, was in a state of fever 
bordering nearly on delirium, during the whole of the 
long march. 

At length, just when the sun was setting, and the 
soft dews of evening were falling silently on the 
parched and scanty herbage, the train of El Zagal 
reached the foot of a rugged and precipitous hill, 
crowned by a lofty watch tower. Ordering his 
troops to bivouac as best they might, at the base 
of the steep acclivity, the old Moor spurred up its 
side with his immediate train and his enfeebled cap- 
tive. Just as he reached the brow the gates flew 
open, and the loveliest girl that ever met a sire’s 
embrace, rushed forth with her attendants—the 
sternness melted from the old warrior’s brow, as he 
clasped her to his bosom, before he entered the dark 
portal. Within that mountain fortalice long lay the 
Christain warrior, struggling midway between the 
gates of life and death; and when at length he woke 
from his appalling dreams, strange visions of dark 
eyes compassionately beaming upon his, soft hands 
that tended his worn limbs, and shapes angelically 
graceful floating about his pillow, were blent with 
the dark recollections of his hot delirium, and that 
too so distinctly, that he long doubted whether these 
tuo were the creations of his fevered fancy. Well 
had it been for him, well for one lovelier and frailer 
being, had they indeed been dreams; but who shall 
struggle against his destiny! 

Hours, days, and weeks rolled onward ; and, as they 
fled, brought health and vigour to the body of the 
wounded knight; but brought no restoration to his 
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o’erwrought and excited mind. The war still raged in 
ruthless and unsparing fury, between the politic and 
crafty Ferdinand, backed by the chivalry of the most 
puissant realm of Europe, and the ill-fated Moorish 
prince, who, last and least of a proud race, survived 
to weep the downfall of that lovely kingdom which 
he had lacked the energy to govern or defend. Field 
after field was fought, and foray followed foray, ’till 
every streamlet of Grenada had been empurpled by 
the mingled streams of Saracen and Christian gore, 
*till every plain and valley had teemed with that rank 
verdure, which betrays a soil watered by human 
blood. So constant was the strife, so general the 
havoc, so wide the desolation, that those who fell 
were scarcely mourned by their surviving comrades, 
forgotten almost ere the life had left them, Hardly 
a family in Spain but had lost sire, son, husband, 
brother, and so fast came the tidings in, of slaughter 
and of death, that the ear scarce could drink one 
tale of sorrow, before another banished it. And thus 
it was with Roderigo de Narvaez. For a brief space, 
indeed, after the fatal day of Axarquia, his name had 
been syllabled by those who had escaped from the 
dread slaughter, with those of others as illustrious in 
birth, as famous in renown, and as unfortunate, for 
all believed that he had fallen in the catastrophe of 
their career. For a brief space his name had swelled 
the charging crv of Antiquera’s chivalry, when thirst- 
ing for revenge, and all on fire to retrieve their tar- 
nished laurels, they burst upon their dark complex? 
ioned foem A brief space, and he was forgotten! 
His death avenged by tenfold slaughter—his soul 
redeemed by many a midnight mass—his virtues 
celebrated, and his name recorded, even while yet he 
lived, on the sepulchral marble, and the bold banner- 
bearer was even as though he had never been. Alone, 
alone in the small mountain tower, he passed his 
weary days, his long and woful nights. Ever alone! 
He gazed forth from the lofty lattices over the bare 
and sun-scourged summits of the wild crags of Ma- 
laga, and sighed for the fair lucertas, the rich vine- 
yards, and the shadowy olives of his dear native 
province. He listened to the clank of harness, to 
the wild summons of the Moorish horn, to the thick- 
beating clatter of the hoofs, as with his fiery hordes 
old Muley el Zagal swooped like some bird of rapine 
from his far mountain eyry on the rich booty of the 
vales below; but he saw not, marked not, at least, 
the gorgeousness and pomp of their array; for, when 
he would have looked forth on their merry muster- 
ing, his heart would swell within him as though it 
would have burst from his proud bosom—his eyes 
would dazzle and grow dim, filled with unbidden 
tears, that his manhood vainly strove to check—his 
ears would be heavy with a sound, as it were of many 
falling waters. ‘Thus, hour by hour, the heavy days 
lagged on, and though the flesh of the imprisoned 
knight waxed stronger still and stronger, the spirit 
daily flagged and fauitered. ‘The fierce old Emir 
noted the yielding of his captive soul, noted the dim- 
ness of the eye, the absence of the high and sparkling 
fire, that had so won his admiration on their first 
encounter; he noted, and to do him justice, noted it 
with compassion; and ever, when he sallied forth to 
battle, determined that he would grasp the earliest 
opportunity, afforded by the capture of any one of his 
own stout adherents, to ransom or exchange his pri- 
soner. But, as at times, things will fall out perversely, 
and, as it were, directly contrary to their accustomed 


course; though he lost many by the lance, the har- 
quebuss, the sword, no man of his brave followers 
was taken; nay more, so rancorous and savage had 
the war latterly become, that Moor and Spaniard 
now, where’er they met, charged instantly—with 
neither word nor parley—and fought it out with 
murderous fury, till one or both had fallen. And 
thus it chanced, that, while his friends esteemed him 
dead, and dropped him quietly into oblivion, and his 
more generous captor would, had he possessed the 
power, have sent him forth to liberty on easy terms 
of ransom, fate kept him still in thrall. 

After a while, there came a change in his demea- 
nour; the head no longer was propped listlessly from 
morn to noon, from noon “ to dewy eve,” upon his 
burning hand; the cheek regained its hue, the eye its 
quick, clear glance, keen and pervading as the fal- 
con’s; the features beamed with their old energy of 
pride and valiant resolution; his movements were 
elastic, his step free and bold, the head erect and 
fearless ; and the old Moor observed the change, and 
watched, if he perchance might fathom the myste- 
rious cause, and queried of his menials; and yet 
remained long, very long, in darkness and in doubt. 

And what was that mysterious cause, that sudden 
o’ermastering power, that spell, potent as the magi- 
cian’s charm, which weaned the prisoner from his 
melancholy yearnings; which kindled his eye once 
again with its old fire; which roused him from his 
oblivious stupor, and made him bear himself once 
more, not as the tame, heart-broken captive, but as 
the free, bold, dauntless, energetic champion ; clothed 
as in arms of proof, in the complete invulnerable 
panoply of a soul, proud, active, and enthusiastic, and, 
at a moment's notice, prepared for every fortune ?— 
What should it be but love—the tamer of the proud 
and strong—the strengthener of the weak and timid— 
the tyrant of all minds—the changer of all natures— 
what should it be but love ? 

The half-remembered images of his delirium—the 
strong and palpable impressions, which had so wildly 
floated among his feverish dreams, had been clothed 
with reality—the form, which he had viewed so 
often through the half-shut lids of agony and sickness, 
had stood revealed in the perfection of substantial 
beauty before his waking eye sight; the soft voice, 
which had soothed his anguish, had answered his in 
audible and actual converse. In truth, that form, 
that voice, those lineaments, were all sufficient to 
have spell-bound the sternest and the coldest heart, 
that ever manned itself against the fascinations of the 
sex. Framed in the slightest and most sylph-like 
mould, yet of proportions exquisitely true, of sym- 
metry most rare, of roundness most voluptuous, of 
grace unrivalled, Zelica was in sooth a creature, 
formed not so much for mortal love as for ideal ado- 
ration. Her coal-black hair, profuse almost unto re- 
dundancy, waving in natural ringlets, glossy and soft 
as silk—her wild, full, liquid eyes, now blazing with 
intolerable lustre, now melting into the veriest luxury 
of languor; her high, pale, intellectual brow; her 
delicately chiselled lineaments, the perfect arch of her 
small, ruby mouth, and, above all, the fleet and 
changeful gleams of soul that would flit over that 
rare face—the flash of intellect, bright and pervading 
as the prophet’s glance of inspiration—the sweet, 
soft, dream-like melancholy, half lustre and half sha- 
dow, like the transparent twilight of her own lovely 
skies—the beaming, soul-entrancing smiles, that 
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laughed out from the eyes before they curled the 
ever dimpling lips—these were the spells that roused 
the Christian captive from his dark lethargy of wo. 
A first chance interview in the small garden of the 
fortress—for in the smallest and most iron fastnesses 
of the Moors of Spain, the decoration of a garden, 
with its dark cypresses, its orange bowers, its marble 
fountains, and arabesque kiosk among its group of 
fan-like palms, imported with great care and cost from 
their far native sands, was never lacking—a first 
chance interview, wherein the Moorish maiden, 
bashful at being seen, beyond the precincts of the 
harem, unveiled, and that too by a giaour, was all 
tears, flutter, and dismay; while the enamoured Spa- 
niard, enamoured at first sight, and recognising in 
the fair, trembling shape before him, the ministering 
angel who had smoothed his feverish pillow, and 
flitted round his bed during those hours of dark and 
dread delirium, poured forth his gratitude, his love, 
his admiration in a rich flood of soul-fraught and 
resistless eloquence. A first chance interview led by 
degrees, and after interchange of flowery tokens, and 
wavings of white kerchiefs by hands whiter yet, from 
latticed casements, and all those thousand nothings, 
which, imperceptible and nothing worth to the dull 
world, are to the lover confirmations strong as proofs 
of holy writ, to frequent meetings—meetings, sweeter 
that they were stolen, fonder that they were brief, 
during the fierce heat of the noontide, when all be- 
side were buried in the soft siesta, or by the pale 
light of the amorous moon, when every eye that 
might have spied out their clandestine interviews, was 
sealed in deepest slumber. Hours, days, and weeks 
rolled onward, and still the Spanish cavalier remained 
a double captive in the lone tower of el Zagal, Cap- 
tive in spirit, yet more than in the body, for having 
spent the whole of his gay youth, the whole of his 
young, fiery manhood, in the midst of courts and 
cities; having from early boyhood basked in the 
smiles of beauty, endured unharmed the ordeal of 
most familiar intercourse with the most lovely maids 
and matrons of old Spain, and borne away a heart 
untouched by any passion, by any fancy how tran- 
sient, or how brief soever, and having at that period 
of his life. when man’s passions are perhaps the 
strongest, and surely the most permanent, surrendered 
almost at first sight, his affections to this wild Moor- 
ish maiden, it seemed as if he voluntarily devoted his 
whole energies of soul and body to this one passion; 
as if he purposely lay by all other wishes, hopes, pur- 
suits; as if he made himself designedly a slave, a 
blinded worshipper. It was, indeed, a singular, a 
wondrous subject for the contemplation of philosophy, 
to see the keen, cool, polished courtier, the warrior 
of a hundred battles, the cavalier of the most glowing 
courts, the bland, sagacious, wily, and perhaps cold- 
hearted citizen of the great world, bowing a willing 
slave, surrendering his very privilege of thought and 
action to a mere girl, artless, and frank, and inex- 
perienced ; devoid, as it would seem, of every charm 
that could have wrought upon a spirit such as his; 
skilled in no art, possessing no accomplishment, 
whereby to win the field against the deep sagacity, 
the wily worldly-heartedness of him, whom she had 
conquered almost without a struggle. And yet this 
very artlessness it was which first enchained him— 
this very free clear candour, which as a thing he 
never had before encountered, set all his art at no- 
thing. Happily fled the winged days in this sweet 





dream; until at length the Spaniard woke, woke to 
envisage his position, to take deep thought as to his 
future conduct, to ponder, to resolve, to execute. It 
needed not much of the deep knowledge of the world 
for which, above all else, Roderigo was so famous, 
to see that under no contingency would the old Moor, 
the fiercest foeman of Spain’s chivalry, the bitterest 
hater of the very name of Spaniard, consent to such 
aunion. It needed even less to teach him, that so 
thoroughly had he enchained the heart, the fancy, 
the affections of the young Zelica, that for him she 
would willingly resign, not the home only and the 
country, and the creed of her forefathers, but name 
and fame, and life itself, if such a sacrifice were 
called for. Fervently, passionately did the young 
Spaniard love, honestly too, and in all honour; nor 
would he to have gained an empire, have wronged 
that innocent, confiding, artless being, who had set 
all the confidence of a young heart, which, gui'eless 
in itself, feared nought of guile from others, upon the 
faith and honour of her lover. At a glance, he per- 
ceived that their only chance was flight—a few soft 
moments of persuasion prevailed with the fair girl— 
nor was it long ere opportunity, and bribery, and the 
quick wit of Roderigo wrought on the avarice of one, 
the trustiest of old Muley’s followers, to plan for 
them an exit from the guarded walls, to furnish them 
with horses, and a guide, the very first time the old 
Emir should go forth to battle. 

Not long had they to wait, as the month waned, 
and the nights grew dark and moonless, the note of 
preparation once again was heard in the hall, and 
armoury, and stable harness was buckled on, war- 
steeds were barbed for battle, and for a foray destined 
to last three weeks, forth sallied ni. ZaGAt. 

Three days they waited, waited in wild suspense, 
in order that the host might have advanced so far, 
that they should risk no interruption from the strag- 
glers of the rear. The destined day arrived, and 
slowly, one by one, the weary hours lagged on. At 
last—at last—1the skies are darkened, and Lucifer, 
love’s harbinger, is twinkling in the west. Three 
saddled barbs of the best blood of Araby, stand in a 
gloomy dingle, about a bow-shot from the castle- 
walls, tended by one dark turbaned servitor ; evening 
has passed, and midnight, dark, silent, and serene, 
broods o’er the sleeping world; two figures steal 
down from the postern gate, one a tall, stately form, 
sheathed cap a pie in European panoply, the other a 
slight female figure, veiled closely, and bedecked with 
the rich flowing draperies, that form the costume of 
all oriental nations. "Tis Roderigo and Zelica— 
now they have reached the horses, the cavalier has 
raised the damsel to her saddle, has vaulted to his 
demipique—stealthily for an hundred yards they 
creep away at a foot’s pace, till they have gained 
the green sward whence no loud clank will bruit 
abroad their progress—now they give free head to 
their steeds, they spur, they gallop—Ha! whence 
that wild and pealing yell—« La illah allah La !”"— 
on every side it rings, on every side, and from bush, 
brake, and thicket, on every side up spring turban, 
and assagay, and scymetar—all the wild cavalry of 
el Zagal. 

Resistance was vain; but, ere resistance could be 
offered, up strode the veteran Emir. “ This, then,” 


he said, in tones of bitter scorn ; “ this is a Christian’s 
gratitude—a Spaniard’s honour!—To bring dis- 
grace—” 
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« No! sir,” thundered the Spaniard; “no disgrace! 
A Christian cavalier disgraces not the noblest damoi- 
selle or dame by offer of his hand !” 

“ His hand,” again the old Moor interrupted him; 
“ his hand—would’st thou then marry—” 

“Had we reached Antiquera’s walls this night, 
to-morrow’s dawn had sven Zelica the all-honoured 
bride of Roderigo de Narvaez.” 

«“ Ha! is it so, fair sir?” replied the father; “ and 
thou, I trow, young mistress, thou too art nothing 
loth ?” and taking her embarrassed silence for assent 
« Be it so!” he continued, “ be it so! deep will we 
feast to-night, and with to-morrow’s dawn Zelica 
shall be bride of Roderigo de Narvaez!” 

Astonishment rendered the Spaniard mute, but ere 
long gratitude found words, and they returned gay, 
joyous, and supremely happy to the lone fortress. 

There, in the vaulted hall the board was set, the 
feast was spread, the red wine flowed profusely, the 
old Moor, on his seat of state, and right and left of 
him that fair young couple, and music flowed from 
unseen minstrels’ harps, and perfumes steamed the 
hall with their rich incense, and lights blazed high, 
and garlands glittered, but blithe as were all appli- 
ances, nought was so blithe or joyous as those young 
happy hearts, The feast was ended, and Abdallah 
rose, and filled a goblet to the brim, a mighty goblet, 
golden and richly gemmed, with the rare wine of 


Shirez. “Drink,” he said, “Christian, after your coun- 
try’s fashion—drink to your bride, and let her too 
assist in draining this your nuptial chalice.” 

Roderigo seized the cup, and with a lightsome 
smile drank to his lovely bride, and deeply he quaffed 
and passed it to Zelica, and she, too, pleased with the 
ominous pledge, drank as she ne’er had drank before 
as never did she drink thereafter! The goblet 
was drained, drained to the very dregs, and, with a 
fiendish sneer, Muley Abdallah uprose once again. 
“Christian, I said to-morrow’s dawn should see 
Zelica Roderigo’s bride, and it shall—in the grave! 
To prayer—to prayer! if prayer may now avail ye! 
Lo your last cup on earth is drained—your lives are 
forfeit—nay, they are gone already!” Why dwell 
upon the hateful scene—the agony, the anguish, the 
despair! For one short hour, in all the extremi- 
ties of torture, that hapless pair writhed, wretchedly 
convulsed, before the gloating eyes of the stern mur- 
derer—trepressing each all outward symptoms of the 
tortures they endured, lest they should add to the 
dread torments of the other—not a sigh, not a groan, 
not a reproach was heard! Locked in each other’s 
arms, they wrestled to the last with the dread venom; 
locked in each other’s arms, when the last moment 
came, they lay together on the cold floor of snowy 
marble—unhappy victims, fearful monuments of the 
dread vengeance of a Moorish Father. 
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STANZAS TO 


BY MRS. F. 


As smiles with glory, soft but warm, 
The morning ‘mid the wreathing mist, 
So through thy fair and graceful form 
Thy spirit plays—as flowers resist 
Yet meekly bow before the blast 
Their leaves, that but from lightness quiver, 
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And when th’ unwelcome wind has pass’d, 
Look up again as bright as ever— 

So meets thy brow the storm of fate, 
Yet meekly seems to yield the while, 

And so, wert thou left desolate, 
Thou'd’st look to heaven with tender smile. 
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OUGHT LADIES TO FORM PEACE SOCIETIES? 


BY MRS. S. J. HALE, 


WE had the honour of a letter, some time since, from 
a distingushed advocate of the peace cause, on the 
above subject. The writer blamed the ladies of Ame- 
rica, particularly the literary ladies, severely, for the 
encouragement they give to the warlike spirit among 
men. Mrs. Hemans’ poetry was denounced in round 
terms, mothers were accused of kindling the martial 
enthusiasm of their sons by allowing them drums as 
playthings, and the opportunity of seeing military pa- 
rades, and worse than these, it was affirmed, was the 
character and example of our Washington, to which 
these young aspirants for fame were always referred, 
as to a pattern of perfection. 

Now it appears to us that the name of Washing- 
ton is a surer check to the fierce and fiend-like passions 
enkindled by war, and to the lust of conquest, than 
all the prudential arguments which were ever urged 


by the advocates of peace. His example has thrown 
shame on the selfish ambition of warriors who, for 
their own glory, poured out the blood of their soldiers, 
and freed their country from foreign oppressors only 
to fix a more galling yoke of servitude to themselves. 
Public opinion has a new and moral model for a hero. 
It is a model that will accelerate the reign of peace. 
It has made justice, self-denial, and humanity neces- 
sary to the soldier. The example of Washington 
withered the laurels of Bonaparte; it prevented Boli- 
var from placing a crown on his head. The war, 
therefore, in which Washington triumphed, should be 
kept in remembrance by every one who wishes the 
advancement of the world in knowledge, peace and 
happiness. From the history of that period, all may 
learn their duties as men, citizens, Christians. Bvt 
the picture must be exhibited, if we wish to have it 
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examined. Mothers must tell their sons of the vir- 
tues of Washington, of the trials he endured, the 
wars in which he was engaged, if they wish them 
to profit by the example of prudence, justice, fortitude, 
moderation and piety which he has left as a most 
precious legacy to his countrymen. 

And if the history of our Revolution must be 
withiicid from our sons, lest they should acquire an 
admiration for war, we must also prohibit the Bible 
from being read, for we are there assured that God 
has taught “ hands to war,” and given “ strength for 
the battle.” And we as fully believe that God blessed 
the labours of our patriots, and directed the move- 
ments of our armies, as he did those of Israel of old, 
and that we are bound to remember his goodness 
and give him grateful thanks for inspiring the colo- 
nists with courage to resist their oppressors, thus 
exhibiting an example to the world of the holy patriot- 
ism of a people called to be free, and the pattern of a 
perfect hero. 

We fully agree with our respected correspondent 
that this subject of “peculiar worth” is one which 
ought deeply to interest our own sex. Though the 
sins of war are chiefly perpetrated by men, the suffer- 
ings fali most heavily on the women, Devoutly do 
we wish the reign of universal peace; but we do not 
think that the cause will be materially advanced by 
the formation of “ Ladies’ Peace Societies ;” nor, 
indeed, by urging on men to become professors of the 
“ non-resistance principle.” In all humility, we would 
suggest that peace has its dangers and temptations as 
well as war. It is far more likely that the virtues 
and liberties of our country will be destroyed by the 
luxuries of the former than the wasting of the latter. 
The tree which grew stronger for the tempest will 
in the hot sunshine droop and wither; the canker. 
worm may destroy what the lion could not have 
overturned. 


Our peace societies must exert their influence in 
suppressing the peculiar vices which prosperity en- 
genders, those which spring from idleness, security, 
and abundance, before they will deserve to be es- 
teemed as of much benefit to public morals. What 
advantage is it to stay the thunderbolt, if the impure 
vapours are permitted to accumulate? The lightning 
might destroy a few lives, the pestilence will sweep 
away multitudes. All history attests the fact, that 
luxury, such as grows rank among the people of a 
Republie, only in times of peace, is more baneful than 
the ambition of renown. Greece, Rome, Venice, all 
perished by the corruptions of wealth. not the crimes 
of war. Carthage only, of all the ancient Republics, 
was destroyed in battle; that would not have oc- 
curred had not the soldiers of Hannibal been ener- 
vated by the luxuries of peace at Capua. 

It appears to us, therefore, that our American 
ladies will act the wiser part to teach their children 
to be temperate in all things, to do, in all cases as 
they would wish to be done by, to practise self-denial 
and the noble spirit of forgiveness towards their ene- 
mies, and of ready kindness to every one, than to 
spend their time in discussions on the propriety of a 
«Congress of nations in settling the peace of the 
world,” or even devising how they shall prevent their 
little sons from looking on a military review. We 
deem it better that woman should study the things 
which make for peace at home, rather than devote 
her thoughts to the dissemination of peace principles 
abroad. Is she careful to promote peace in her own 
family and neighbourhood, is she gentle, kind, and 
charitable in her opinion of others? she may be sure 
that she is fulfilling the duties assigned by her divine 
Teacher, and that these humble duties, when per- 
formed in a right spirit, will be blessed to the promo- 
tion of his kingdom of peace on earth, 
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“WHY SHOULD YOU WEEP AT A THOUGHTLESS WORD?” 
STANZAS. 
BY MRS, EMMA C. EMBURY, 


Wuev, like a fairy scene, in youth 

The untried world is spread before us, 
When fancy wears the garb of truth, 

And sunny skies are smiling o’er us, 
When never yet one thought of woe 

Our hearts’ deep tenderness has stirred, 
How little then our spirits know 

The evils of a “ thoughtless word.” 


When, one by one, Our joys depart, 

When hope no more each moment measures, 
When, like a Niobe, the heart 

Sits lonely mid its perished treasures, 
When far from human aid we turn, 

The voice of comfort rarely heard, 
Oh, then how bitterly we learn 

The anguish of a “ thoughtless word.” 
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Wispom alone is the true power that is capable of 
checking the progress of oppression; it is the sword 
which God gave to man to drive violence out of the 
world. Therefore, teach, instruct, propagate useful 
knowledge, wisdom, and virtue; expel terror and 
superstition, and injustice will gradually cease of 
itself to prevail in the world. The time will and 
must come, when princes will deem it their greatest 
triumph to protect the laws, and to show themselves 
fathers of generous and virtuous subjects. Continual 
increase of truth is the only road that leads to that 
happy period. We cannot, however, accelerate by 
dint of force the arrival of those times. Yet they 
8* 





will, and must arrive at last, because there is a Pro- 
vidence. Believe me, liberty cannot spring up from 
blood; the sword cannot prepare the soil where it is 
to grow up. ‘Truth, light, and reason alone are the 
nurses of liberty. Liberty at all times declined again 
amongst every nation where it proceeded from riots, 
party spirit, and ambition, and was not supported by 
truth. Nor are a few individual wise men sufficient 
to establish liberty; the whole nation must be wise 
if it is to become free from oppression; wise men 
can only scatter the seeds of liberty. Therefore let 
us carry light and truth to those that are in darkness, 
and expel error and superstition from the world. 





With Feeling. 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 


AS SUNG BY MR. QUAYLE. 
COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY 


E. MERRIOTT, ESQ. 


Selected for the Lady’s Book, by James G. Osbourne, Philadelphia. 


saw that the glowof her beauty had faded, The eye that illum’d it gaz’d wildly and drear, Her 


tresses neglected, hung loose and unbraided, And shrouded 








a cheek dew'd with me-mo-ry's tear. 
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Yet she breath’d not the name of her truant de - cei - ver, The solace of friendship ‘twas 
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dwiththe warmth of a guileless be-liev-er, But man had - faithless, and 


broken her heart. 








Il. 


The dwelling is lone where she wither’d in sadness, 
The bower deserted, her harp is unstrung, 
The roses she twin’d, and the light notes of gladness, 
No longer shall blossom, no more shall be sung: 
The dove hath a refuge, a house of protection, 
When rent is the storm-cloud, and vivid its dart; 
But desolate wanders the maid of affection, 
Whose truth has been slighted, and broken her heart. 


III. 


She is gone, and her relics the willow weeps over, 

In the grave’s quiet slumber are hush’d her deep woes— 
She hears not the sigh of a recreant lover, 

No promises blighted disturb her repose : 
Her spirit, too pure for the bonds that enchain’d it, 

Now hailow’d in realms whence it ne’er shall depart, 
Looks radiantly down on the wretch who disdain’d it, 

On him who has rifled and broken a heart. 
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THE PILGRIM. 


[See PLaTE.]} 





BY MISS CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 


“ WHITHER are thy footsteps wending 
Gentle Pilgrim? night is nigh, 
Darkness with the daylight blending, 
Hides the sunny beams on high; 
Here within my cottage bending 
Rest ‘till morning glads the sky. 


“Thou art travel-worn, and needest 
Timely aid, and succour now, 

Wherefore on thy journey speedest ? 
Let the slirine await thy vow; 

Best fair pilgrim, that thou heedest 
Thy pale weariness of brow. 


“Take this draught of cooling brightness, 
‘Twill reanimate thy frame, 

From the spring of silvery whiteness, 
Its glad diamond sparkles came ; 

To thy heart "twill give new lightness, 
Drink, in holy Virgin's name.” 


“For thy kindness, gentle maiden, 
Hold me not unthankful here, 

For my heart with grief is laden, 
Which thy care must fail to cheer; 


In their eyes its pleasing thrall; 
For a far off, nameless lover, 
Still was dearest of them all. 


** Book, and priest, and prayer were waiting 
In the chancel for the bride, 

But from that unhallow’d mating, 
I have turned my steps aside; 

And the forms my heart is hating, 
In pursuance fiercely ride. 


“Hark! the hoofs of chargers ringing 
Clamour thro’ the evening air, 
Holy mother !—they are winging 
Hither, to my heart's despair; 
Woes unnumbered they are bringing— 
Shield me, maiden, from the snare.” 


To the portal swift advancing, 
See a mounted horseman hie, 

While his brave steed, proudly prancing, 
Pants to clear the goal hard by} 

Dread and fear are wildly glancing 
From the youthful pilgrim’s eye. 


Hark! that cry—the pilgrim’s bounding 








And my path is all o’ershaden, To the knight's extended arms = 
Traced thro’ many a misty tear. Echo's airy bell is sounding F ants 
“ Leagues away, my Father's dwelling Notes, unmixed with grief’s alarms; an 
Rises proudly on the sight, While the peasant’'s eyes astounding, | 
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Like a fair plant that opens to the day, When call'd to aid her lov’d companion’s toil : ting 
And turns its blossoms to the rising ray, Still woman’s true appointed mission ground, whi 
Blending its sweetness with the sun's pure light, In every land, is where the young are found. T 
So the young Christian, waked from sin'’s dark night, The guardian she of childhoods sinless band, Wh 
With heart expanded, and with soul of love, The teacher form'd by holy nature’s hand, brin 
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And consecrates, with humble prayers and tears, To train as slave of earth, or heir of heaven. and 
To her dear Saviour, all her future years. virtt 
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This may be duty—and at fears she'll smile, 


Her highest aim will be to make her children good! 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SUMMER. 


BY PROFESSOR W. J, 


Parcn’p are the fields, the brazen sky 
Seems to the faint earth stooping ; 

The founts that flowed so fresh, are dry, 
And things of earth are drooping. 


But Nature's wise economy 
Knows what is good and fitting ; 
And to apparent ill shall we 
Do best by calm submitting. 
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“ The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him (or her) an op’ning Paradise.” 


Tuese lines of that true poet, Grey, always conveyed to our 
mind the most charming idea of a simple and refined taste, 
united with a cheerful temper and kind feelings; such as every 
woman should seek to cultivate, if she does not naturally 
possess. 

What we would, at this time, more particularly urge on 
our young friends is the cultivation of a taste for the beauties 
of nature. Foreigners say we are, as a people, sadly deficient 
in this taste. They ascribe the indifference, which they assert 
prevails, to the wonderful, sublime, and romantic scenery with 
which our country abounds, to the selfishness and vulgarity 
of feeling fostered by our republican institutions. When only 
wealth is sought and valued, refinement of taste will not be 
appreciated, nor the sense of the beautiful understood. It is 
said we only view Niagara as a great water power for machi- 
nery, and visit the White Mountains to look at the notch for 
a road. 

These accusations have been, no doubt, partially true, or 
rather the useful has been thought so important, that the 
beautiful has been too much neglected. We have just begun 
to learn that the greatest advantages may be gained by uni- 
ting them ; that trees, for instance, actually make the grounds 
which they ornament, more fertile. 

The love of Nature is a cheap, safe, and pure pleasure. 
When the contemplation of a beautiful flower is sufficient to 
bring a smile of happiness over a fair face, we feel sure that 
the heart is rich in sweet impulses, which need but discipline 
and a right direction, to flow forth in gentle and beneficent 
virtues. 


** Who loves not Summer's splendid reign, 
The bridal of the earth and main?” 


The belle of the pent up city may almost be pardoned, if she 
does envy the country maiden’s rural privileges. To be able 
to range at will among the fresh flowers and bright fruits, to 
explore the green pavilions of the old woods, and recline on 
the shady bank of some gentle stream, and listen to the soft 
music of its lapsing waters—these are delights that country 
life in may nd. And if the study of botany 
have been at all pursued, how much interest it will add to our 
rural excursions. 

In such communions with nature the heart is made better 
and more strong to resist the temptations with which the 
world and its votaries beset the path of life. When all around 
us is so peaceful and lovely, can we be otherwise than placid 
and thankful for the innocent enjoyments the good Creator 





WALTER, 


Not always in the cool of thought 
*Midst academic bower, 

Is wisdom’s wholesome lesson taught :— 
But in the fiery hour. 


With persecution train'’d to cope, 
The mind learns all its vigour ; 
And ere it taste the fruit of hope, 
Must know the martyr’s rigour. 
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has placed within the reach of all his rational creatures? 
And though we must soon say, to use the words of the sweet- 
est of nature's lyrists— 


“ Thou art bearing hence thy roses, 
Glad summer, fare thee well, 
Thou'rt singing thy last melodies 

In every wood and dell”— 


may we so have improved the time as to feel that though the 
rose has gone, its perfume—the sweet, cheerful, and devout 
thoughts it was formed to inspire—is shrined in our heart of 
hearts. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The following articles are on file for publication. 

The Past. 

Where shal! the Beautiful rest? 

The Dying Giri. 

The Banished Son. 

The Land. 

The Memory of the Dead. 

A Singular Story—not without a Moral to the Wise. 

Would that we could give all our correspondents the same 
good account of their articles. It is to us a most unpleasant 
office to condemn. But true kindness to the writers as well 
as justice to our readers, requires that we be careful to admit 
only what is very good. The character of the “* Lady's Book” 
requires that a high standard of moral and literary excellence 
be sustained. We feel sure that those who favour us would 
prefer that their articles should be laid aside, rather than 
published to the injury of the work. We, therefore, respect- 
fully decline the following : 

Matilda—A true Story. 

Fickleness—A Sketch. 

Domestic Helps and Domestic Hindrances. Chapter 1.— 
We cannot accept any article till we see the whole. From 
this specimen chapter, we infer the story will be too long for 
our purpose. We now come to the Muses’ department, and 
as it is idle to dream of repressing the tide of song, which 
overflows our free country, we shall only aim at turning aside 
the rills which would inundate our little parterre. 

Life's Flowery Path.—Too flowery. 

The Polish Exiles.—The subject is worn out. 

The Heart's Lament.—There is considerable merit in this 
poem ; we insert one stanza. 


And still I deem in brighter spheres 
Where joys immortal beam, 

When freed from earth's corroding cares, 
To find my spirit’s dream : 
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And as | gaze on the deep blue heaven, 
My soul breathes forth a prayer, 

That the mystic feelings Thou hast given 
May find communion there. 


The Exile, and The Return, by the same writer. We ad- 
vise her to persevere in her studies, till she attain that excel- 
lence it is evident she admires. 

Reason's Conquest over Love.—Fanciful and rather pretty, 
but not very correct in rhythm or metre. 

The Memory of Mrs. A—— B——., etc.—Good thoughts; 
and here are two of the best stanzas. 


The Gospel, gift of love divine, 
Makes man in God's own image shine, 
And when the work of life is done, 
Perfects in bliss what love begun. 


Blest one, if o’er this earth thy smile 
Could sweeten sorrow, care, or toil, 
How radiant must it beam, where thou 
Supremely blest in love art—now. 


Lovely Things.—Not the best poetry the writer can pro- 
duce. 

A Mother's Lament—Cannot be accepted—it has been before 
published. 

Two letters, signed “ Franklin,” and an essay, signed 
*““W——”" have been received. We agree with the writer 
(the papers were, we presume, all from the same hand) that 
the influence of American ladies is of vital importance in 
correcting the evils of ‘speculation, luxury and extravagance” 
which have so prostrated the country. We have done, and 
shall continue to do what we can to awaken the attention of 
our fair readers to the advantages of encouraging the industry 
of our people, and cultivating the taste for “ American 
fashions with beautiful American materials.” 
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Tea—its Effects Medical and Moral. By G.G. Sigmond, M. D. 


In noticing this elegantly written volume of 144 pages, pub- 
lished in London, we aim not to alarm any sociable tea-party. 
It is true that Dr. Sigmond speaks freely and confidently of 
the injurious effects of some kinds of tea on particular consti- 
tutions ; but it is evident that he has not yielded to the tetotalo 
mania. His mind is too well balanced, and too much accus- 
tomed to sober observation and reflection, to be exclusively 
occupied by one single dietetic idea, and to be rendered in- 
sane by its vain endeavours to comprehend it. 

In speaking of the tea-plant, Dr. Sigmond has treated of its 
history, its botanical relations, and its agricultural and com- 
mercial importance. The limits of our notice will not permit 
us to quote his interesting observations on the history and 
botanical character of the tea-plant, and our readers must be 
satisfied with a glance at its commercial importance. In 
regard to this point, speaking of Great Britain, he observes— 

“ Individually and nationally we are indebted to the tea- 
plant. A curious, if not an instructive work, might be writ- 
ten on the singular benefits which have accrued to our coun- 
try from the preference we have given to the beverage ob- 
tained from this plant, above ail those that might be derived 
from the rich treasures of the vegetable kingdom. It would 
prove that our national importance has been intimately con- 
nected with it, and that much of our present greatness, and 
even the happiness of our social system springs from this un- 
suspected source. It would show us, that our mighty empire 
in the East, that our maritime superiority, and that our pro- 
gressive advancement in the arts and sciences have materially 
depended upon it!” 

If the above sentiments be true in regard to Great Britain, 
and we believe them to be so, how much more significant are 
they as regards our own country. If the tea-plant has been 
the means of the extension and present greatness of the British 
empire—it has done more for America. It has been the source, 
the very parent, as it were, of a new empire here, whose 
extent, resources, and capabilities far outstrip those of the 





Island Queen !—The famous “ tea-plot,” the few boxes of the 
fragrant leaves, which were thrown into Boston harbour by a 
few fearless individuals, hastened, if it were not the immediate 
cause of the struggle, those great events which resulted in 
the establishment of our national independence. And if every 
tea-plant of the East had been rooted up and destroyed for 
ever, in consequence of this heroic act of the brave ‘‘ Boston 
Boys,” we should still have reason to thank God that he had 
permitted it to grow and produce its leaves. But no such 
fatality has happened to this exhilarating and prolific vege- 
table. The Creator has caused it to flourish and yield its in- 
crease, for wise and important purposes; the extension of our 
commerce, the improvements made in our naval architecture, 
our national wealth, and the increased respect which is paid 
as an independent people, may, in no emall degree be said to 
be due to our extended traffic in this one single article of 
which our author treats in his interesting volume. Does any 
reader think we over-rate the importance of the tea-trede? 
Let them bear in mind, that it is hardly two hundred years 
since the traffic commenced. 

About the middle of the 17th century, a small parcel of tea 
was carried into Hulland, by the Dutch East India Company, 
and two pounds and two ounces were imported into England, 
as a present to the king—now, it is computed that no less than 
fifty or sixty millions of pounds are annually brought into 
Europe and America for consumption. 

Dr. Sigmond properly observes that although water is the 
great beverage of animals, and the support of vegetables, it 
will not, in all cases, suit the human constitution. In some 
countries, and in many cities and towns, the water is bad 
and unwholesome from its various impregnations ; and in 
such places, people find it necessary to tincture the water 
with some kind of stimulating extracts. In such cases, tea 
has been found a favourite beverage and a promoter of the 
health and vigour of the mind and body. 

“In almost all warm climates,” says our author, “ those 
who have previously lived in more temperate regions, con- 
stantly sip or drink large draughts; but if the first of these 
habits be acquired, and a bland, slightly bitter fluid, such as 
tea, be employed, health will be promoted, and the comfort it 
produces will become apparent.” 

Still the Doctor allows people may injure themselves by 
drinking tea which is very strong—he thinks black tea far less 
likely to be hurtful than green—but recommends moderation 
in the use of both kinds. We would advise our readers, who 
may wish to become better acquainted with the history of the 
tea-plant, to consult this work of Dr. Sigmond, (we hope it 
will be republished in America) which will well repay the 
trouble of a perusal. 

Master Humphrey's Clock goes steadily, and increases in 
interest as it advances. 

The Young Maiden. By A. B. Muzzey. Boston: William 
Crosby & Co., pp. 260. Carey & Hart, Philada. 

We thought the subject of advice to young ladies had been 
exhausted, the number of works of this description, having 
within the last two years, increased to quite a library. We 
accordingly took np “The Young Maiden” with somewhat 
cynical feelings, determined to look for faults, or at any rate 
not to be easily pleased. It is due to the author to acknow- 
ledge, as we cheerfully do, that we were disappointed. The 
book is good, very good. There has not, in our opinion, been 
one work on the subject, better deserving the favour of the 
public, with the exception of “* Woman's Mission”—a reprint 
from an English author. We would commend this book of the 
Rev. Mr. Muzzey as one to be studied by those who would 
understand the “ true sphere of woman,” and the reasons for 
placing her empire at home. [It is impossible, in a short no- 
tice, such as we must give, to attempt a synopsis of the work ; 
the table of contents will show, in some degree, the course 
pursued by the writer. There are fourteen chapters, headed 
“ The Capacities of Woman”—“ Female Influence” —* Female 
Education,”— Home”—“ Society ,”"—* Love” —“ Single Life” 
* Reasons for Marriage”—*“ Conditions of True Marriage’’— 
“Conduct during Engagement”—* Trials of Woman and her 
Solace” (an excellent chapter)—and * Encouragements.” We 
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think it would be a good mental and moral exercise for our 
young friends, those who cannot, at present, enjoy the privilege 
of reading the ** Young Maiden,” if they would take the heads 
of the chapters and write out what they consider should be 
the expositions of each subject. What, for instance, my dear 
young lady, would be your opinions on “* Single Life ?” Can 
it be a desirable life? and how best can it be rendered useful 
and happy? What “ Reasons” would you give for ‘* mar- 
riage?” and how “conduct during engagement?” If you 
cannot well answer these questions, read the “ Young Mai- 


den.” 





Things by their right Names, and other Stories, Fables, and 
Moral Pieces, in prose and verse. Selected and arranged 
from the works of Mrs. Barbauld, with a Sketch of her Life 
by Mrs.S J. Hale. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lycn & Webb. 
pp- 263. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

This is one of the Juvenile Series of the “ School Library,” 
now being issued by the above publishers. Our opinion of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s writings may be inferred from the part we took 
in preparing this volume. We are sure it will be a popular 
one with all young readers ; and a profitable one in all families 
and schools. It is beautifully printed, aud the utmost care hag 
bern taken to render it perfect in its typography; and notes 
explanatory of all terms and allusions which might perplex 
the youthful reader, have been added. 





Greyslaer, a Romance of the Mohawk. By C. F. Hoffman. 2 
vols. Harper & Brothers, 1840. Carey & Hart, Philad. 

The scene of this novel as the title indicates, is laid chiefly 
in the vicinity of the beautiful and picturesque Mohawk. The 
time chosen is the commencement of our revolution, and the 
period that immediately preceded it, and the characters many 
of them, are personages of historical prominence. Among 
them are the famous Rrant and his son John. To those who 
are acquainted with Mr. Hoffman's abilities the mention of 
these materials will naturally suggest, what is the fact, that 
Greyslaer is an exciting, interesting, and vigorous production, 
full of graphic description and stirring incidents. 

Combe on Infancy, edited by Dr. Bell. Carey & Hart, 1840. 

This is an admirable treatise for parents and especially for 
mothers. In a plain, familiar, and easy way it describes the 
condition of infancy in its physiological traits, and points out 
the proper means of management. The notes and the supple- 
mental chapter by Dr. Bell, of this city, add greatly to the 
value of the work. 

Keble's Christian Year: 1 vol. 18mo. Lea & Blanchard. 

A sweet collection of poetry and fervent piety, in which the 
beauties of religion ure heightened by the graces of the muse. 
The volume is edited by Bishop Doane, who hag supplied a 
number of useful explanatory notes. 





Woman and her Master. by Lady Morgan. 2 vols. Carey & 


Hart: Philadelphia, 1840. 

There is no subject upon which a greater degree of interest 
is beginning to be felt than the intellectual position of woman. 
The progress of civilization, so necessarily dependent on her 
influence, requires that this should be ascertained and settled; 
and the tendencies of the age sustain the great demand. No 
social organization can be perfect until woman has received 
that place in it to which by nature and by reason she is alike 
entitled, and not only so, but her rights must be universally 
understood and acknowledged. She must take her stand side 
by side with man, not as his dependent, but his equal: his 
companion and not his slave. We do not mean to say that in 
the noisy clashings of polemics, or the turbulent strifes of po- 
lities she should take any direct part, nor enter into those 
jarring controversies to which man is so prone; but we do 
avow that in all the social and intellectual relations of life, 
she should not only be allowed to participate, but her partici- 
pation should be that of entire and absolute equality. 

Lady Morgan in the really clever book now under notice 
has assumed the position we have just stated, and she en- 
forces it with no little vigour and skill. Tue character of her 


work which is comprehensive, embraces a view of the condi- 
tion of woman in all ages and countries; and while she pain- 
fully exhibi:s the deep and cruel degradation to which she has 
too often been exposed, she proves also both by argument and 
illustration that in every period, and under every form of the 
social compact, she has been a most important agent in the 
melioration and civilization of the world. 

Lady Morgan's style is occasionally too diffuse, and in some 
instances she has suffered herself to be led into a panegyric 
upon the undeserving, but altogether her book is a very plea- 
sant one, and contains much desirable information. 





Memoirs of the Court of England, during the reign of the 
Stuarts, including the Protectorate. By John Heneage 
Jesse. 2 vols. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1840. 

These volumes contain much curious information. Nume- 
rous anecdotes gathered from the gossipping chronicles of the 
period are given, and much light is shed not only on the per- 
sonal characters «f the different members of the royal family, 
and their favourites, but also on the political history of the 
times. Mr. Jesse seems to have consulted all the accessible 
authorities, and several letters are now published for the first 
time in his collection. 





Dr. Bethune’s Address before the Artist’s Fund Society, is 
a very sensible and eloquent production. The advice it em- 
bodies is sound—the criticisms it offers are judicious, and the 
spirit in which it is composed is free and independent. 





Life and Travels of Mungo Park. 1 vol. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1840. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. . 

The very name of this volume will procure for it attention 
and perusal. Every body has heard of Mungo Park, and sym- 
pathised in his wanderings. His simple-mindedness, his de- 
votion, his untiring efforts, make him an object of much 
greater general regard, than many of his fellow labourers who 
possessed abilities of a higher order. His melancholy and 
mysterious death invests his story and name with a degree 
of romance. 


History of the Fine Arts. By B. J. Lossing. Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York, 1840. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

An excellent book, and one th». deserves to be carefully 
studied. In this branch of knowledge our people are unfortu- 
nately deficient. The Arts though yet young among us must, 
before a great while, become of the highest importance, and 
all who can should make themselves familiar with their his- 
tory. To this end this volume is well adapted, and supplies 
in a condensed form much useful and curivus information. 





Natural oy of Quadrupeds. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1840. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

This compilation is seasonably published as the want of such 

a work for a text book was beginning to be felt in many of our 


schools. It is illustrated by numerous engravings. 





Love’s Progress. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1840. Carey 
& Hart, Philadelphia. 

This is a story of the affections: a tale of mingled mirth and 
sadness, but full of truth and nature. It is designed to illus- 
trate the strength of woman’s attachment : the holiness of her 
zeal: her unselfish labours; her deep and enduring fortitude, 
and it accomplishes this design by a narrative full of interest, 
and occasional touches of the most exquisite pathos. 





A New Home: Who'll Follow? or Glimpses of Western Life. 
By Mrs. Mary Clavers: 1840. New York, C. L. Francis. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

The fact that this work has reached a second edition is 
sufficient evidence of the estimation in which it is held by the 
reading community; and it has been so generally praised by 
by all classes of critics that there is but little opportunity left 
for further commendation. It is indeed a most agrecable 
volume, abounding in the liveliest and most vivacious sketches, 
and at the same time conveying a very large amount of the 
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most valuable information. The basis of the work is fact: 
to make the filling up more attractive the writer has ven- 
tured upon a little fiction. This is not permitted, however, to 
interfere with its accuracy in geographical or topographical 
subjects, nor with its general truth of character. 





By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 


Scenes in the Life of Joanna of =. &.. 
ebb. pp. 236. Carey & 


Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon & 

Hart, Philadelphia. 

The author of this interesting work holds, deservedly, a 
high rank among our literary ladies. Her translations from 
the Italian and German have been much praised. Her “ Cha- 
racters of Schiller” is a work highly d for its eleg 
of style and just critical taste. The present volume will not 
derogate from the fame of Mrs. Ellet, though we wish she had 
taken some other scene in history. Few more interesting, we 
are persuaded would be found, but this has already been ap- 
propriated. The author of “* Miriam,” published not two years 
since, a volume entitled ** Joanna of Naples,” a choice little 
volume, which we presume Mrs. Ellet had not seen when she 
prepared hers. Both wotks abound in beauties; we do not 
know to which we should award the preference, were it our 
duty to decide between them. 

Mrs. Ellet’s is the most true to history, and her descriptions 
of the magnificent scenes of the “ Vindication” and the “ Co- 
ronation,” are exquisite pictures. The real life of Joanna, 
Queen of Naples, was a romance of wilder and mage thrilling 
interest than imagination has invented. But the state of so- 
ciety at that period was most deplofable, or such scenes could 
never have occurred. Who that reads this interesting work 
would wish to exchange our comfortable common-sense, com- 
mon-place world, for the splendour which barbarian ignorance 
and lawless physical force then threw around the few who 
wielded power? We wish Mrs. Ellet would turn her atten- 
tion a little more to her own country: she describes the past 
so beautifully, that we are anxious she should draw a portrait 
of the present. 





“ The Well Bred Boy ; or New School of Good Manners,” 
is the title of a very good little book, prepared by a Boston lady 
for the young. We commend it to the notice of mothers. 


Poems: by Mrs. Follen, pp. 192. 

Thia unpretending work has been some months before the 
public, and received the praise of several impartial critics. 
We could hardly claim such a title, did we now take up the 
volume with the intention of reviewing it. But in truth we 
only write to commend it. We hope every lady who can 
afford the expense, will purchase a copy. And sure we are 
that the hearts of our readers will respond to our appeal, 
when they recollect that Mrs. Follen, the widow of the late 
lamented Dr. Follen, who perished in the Lexington, is now 
dependent on her own literary labours. 

This work, and the preceding are published by William 
Crosby & Co., Boston. The Poems are beautifully printed. 


——— 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE, 


Fia. 1.—Coloured silk skirt, the bottom trimmed with three 
folds, figured mull spencer, bishop sleeves, with sash to match 
the dress. Chip bonnet, ornamented with flowers. 

Fie. 2.—White skirt trimmed with a broad flounce—spencer 
similar to that in figure 1—pink sash—straw bonnet, orna- 
mented with roses and pink ribands. 





CHIT CHAT OF FASHIONS, 


At a late drawing room held by Queen Victoria, Lady Di- 
norbin, late Miss Smith (no relation to our Mr. Smith,) wore 
the following splendid dress. 

Costume de Ceur, a splendid white pompadour satin train, 
sprigged with rich gold and coloured boquets, and trimmed 
with rich gold dentelle ; a rich white India maslio dress, em- 
broidered fine gold, and trimmed with two volants of rich 
gold den’ over white satin. Head-dress, plume of feathers, 
with rich gold dentelle lappets and diamonds. 


The dress of D'Israeclis’ wife was also very rich, at the same 
time remarkable for its simplicity. 

A manteau of rich pale green satin, lined with white, and 
trimmed with blonde; body and sleeves a Medicis, superbly 
ornamented with a profusion of the finest diamonds; petticoat 
of tulle, embroidered in a novel and beautiful style, forming 
boquets of various colours. A head dress of feathers and 
blonde lappets; ornaments, a splendid suite of diamonds and 
emeralds. 

The Queen's dress—white net over rich white satin, trim- 
med with blonde flounces and flowers; the body and sleeves 
splendidly ornamented with diamonds and blonde; train of 
silver tissue, richly brocaded in colours, (of Spitalfields manu- 
facture,) trimmed with silver and blonde, and lined with 
white satin.—Head-dress, feathers, diamonds, and lappets. 

The Duchess of Northumberland.— Manteau of superb lilac 
satin glace, lined with silk, and ornamented with a bouffant 
of satin, with a deep fringe of pearls surrounded with a floun- 
cing of Spanish point lace; corsage of the same, decorated 
with magnificent point lace, intermixed with pearls; stomacher 
of diamonds; skirt of lilac aerophane over a rich satin slip 
of the same colour, glace, tastefully trimmed with flounces 
of point lace and fringe of pearls. Head-dress, feathers and 
point lace lappets, and magnificent tiara of diamonds; neck- 
lace and ear-rings en suite. 

Caps are more or less ornamented with flowers. There are 
other pretty coiffures, between a cap and a turban, the crown 
is that of a cap; but in place of the blonde border there is a 
roll of gauze, exactly such as would be to a turban—it may 
be with or without a falling end. The flowers adopted to 
these caps are hop-blossoms, in every possible colour. They 
are placed as low as where the cap-string should come on each 
side. Indeed all the trimmings are worn unusually low at the 
sides. 

Hats.—The hats are getting smaller, and a more becoming 
shape. The front and crown seems all of one piece, and to- 
wards the back the form gradually slants, so thut the back 
of the crown is even lower than the bonnet. These little bon- 
nets sit very round and comfortable to the face; they come 
very long at the sides; the trimming is as simple as possible, 
or quite the contrary. S.me have flowers and lace; others 
only a trimming of the material. . 

Sleeves.—The plain, tight, long sleeves are coming in again 
decidedly, notwithstanding all that has been said against 
them; it must be admitted that they are sadly disadvantageous 
to some figures, viz., to those remarkably tall and thin, or to 
those inclined to embonpoint and low in stature. 

Head Dresses.—One of the prettiest caps that has appeared 
for some time, is composed of rose-coloured gauze; the caul 
is so very small that it does little more than cover the knot 
of hair behind. The front is formed of three rows of gauze 
bias, quilled full, and encircling the caul in such a manner 
as to form a diadem on the summit of the head, descending 
at the sides, and turning up at the back of the caul. A full 
knot of satin riban:!, with floating end, adorns one side, and a 
rose, with buds and foliage, ornaments the other. 








We said nothing in the July number of No. I. of our Origi- 
ginal large sized Steel Engravings—but our friends of the 
Press have done it for us. Are not twelve such Engravings 
in a year worth more than $3? The present number is also 
marked by a plate, equally as beautiful, but on a different 
subject. Our object is to give a variety. The next will be a 
View of Fairmount—our own Fairmount—and, if it is possible, 
will be still finer than Constantinople. By looking at this 
jatter engraving with the hand partially closed, the effect of 
the distance is perfectly magical—the boats seem to stand out 
from the piciure. 

The most ridiculous and absurd stories are told by some 
of our papers, of the celebrated dancer, Mad. Elssler. We 
deem it a duty we owe ourself as a Philadelphian, to say that 
there is but little truth in their account of the fulsome adu- 
lations which have been paid her. 

She has been seen and liked—has drawn good houses—been 
called upon by some few persons, and will be forgotten in a 
week after she has left us, for the next new lion. 



































